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THORA. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


(ome under my cloak, my darling ! 
Thou little Norwegian maid! 

Nor wind, nor rain, nor rolling sea 
Shall chill or make thee afraid. 


Come close, little blue-eyed maiden, 
Nestle within my arm ; 


peels, 
We shall be safe from harm. 


wwift from the dim horizon 
The dark sails scud for the land. 

Loox, how the rain-cloud drops its fringe 
About us on either hand! 


And bigh from our plunging bowsprit 
Dashes the cold white spray, 

And storm and tumult fill the air 

And trouble the summer day. 


But thou fearest nothing, darling, 
Thouga the tempest mutter and brood, 


brown locks 
And flutters thy grass-green snood. 


Ikiss thy wise white forehead, 
While the thunder rolls so grand ; 

{nd I hold the curve of thy lovely cheek 
In the hollow of my hand; 


ini I watch the sky and the ocean, 
And study thy gentle face— 

Islines of swee ,2ess and power, 
The type of thy strong Norse race. 


4n1 I wonder what thy life will be, 
Thou dear and charming child, 

Vho hast drifted so far across the world 
Toahome 80 lone and wild. 


Lida and weer A and ont, g --bepyry, 
doxious, and full of toil. 

Bulthink no sorrow or hardship 
‘Toine inmer peace can spoil. 


Tor better than kingly fortunes 

Isthe wealth that thou dost hold— 
4 nature perfectly balanced, 

A beauty of heart untold. 


Thou wilt open the door of patience, 
When sorrow shall come and knock; 
hut to every evil, unworthy thing 

Wilt thou the gates fast lock. 


bshall thy days be blessed, 
Whatever may be thy lot. 

htwhat Tam silently pondering 
Thou uaderstandest not, 


i liftest to me thy steadfast eyes, 
(hn as if Heaven looked through. 
Dall the maidens in Norway 

tye eyes so clear and blue? 


& darling, where, in the distanee, 
lhe cloud breaks up in the sky, 

4d lets a ray of sunshine fall 
Wuere our far-off islands lie! 


And silver shines the foam. 


‘little space, and our anchor drops 
. lithe haven of Love and Home! 
SO 


WHITE ROSES. 


BY ROSE TERRY. 


“Bur, Molly, when ?” 


tim ple 






Shall | 

il as skittish ag a colt!” 
T gave 
“Oly he 


tain, 
= 


ber, 


ow, though it was dry and leafless, held| know how 
ill a certain wealth of its own, for it was! rosebud that sheds most perfume on 
the summer breeze ; but the full, glowing 
rose, that takes the sun into its bosom, and 
basks in those superior rays till every wave 
of air is embalmed with the overflowing 
sweetness. As winter waned, and Molly’s 
forefinger became more and more marked 
by the ncedle-point that hour after hour 
explored so much cotton and calico, such 
long seams, such deft stitchery, the girl 
seemed to grow more quiet; some serious 
shadow appeared to be hovering over her. 
Like all people with an acute sense of 
thin ' humor and a “ bob-o’-link” nature, she was 
< you're rather hard on me. Haven’t| singularly sensitive. And now, almost 
afraid of a great, quiet happiness, she 
longed sometimes for her old careless de- 
light in life, her idle frolics, her fresh con- 
ing en your butternuts, and never | tent, and pure sparkle of existence. She 
«p behaved, as her father said, ‘for all the 
world like a brook that’s been forever a 
runnin’ and @ dancin’ down-hill, ’nd now’s 
gittin’ damned up to turn a mill-wheel. 
Poor Molly! The wheel she had to turn 


nd shapely. 


‘ush blossoms again, Joe!” 


“ay after never ?” 
Uswer, Joe strode up tothe window. 
\ 


Qing 


Crack 
did Smash my fingers ” 
ot Moty, 






Though the lightning leaps and the thunder 


Though the wild wind tosses thy bright 


“tite they gleam, and the sea grows bright, 


Joe Hurlbut’s voice was very low and 
nploring ; but Mol'y only laughed. I 
ippose she couldn't help it—as Dr. 
Yatts says, ‘‘ it was her nature to”; and 
loc, leaning back against the post-office 
vall, only looked a little sad. He had 
cn Molly before; perhaps never when she 
oked pretticr than now. Her face rest- 
‘gon one hand, her elbow on the shelf 
'the little letter-delivery window, which 
udea frame for her face; a common 
‘ough frame, but nobody looked at that. 
the light from behind touched all the 
‘it braids of her gold-brown hair, and 
‘tt glittering rays across them; her 
Vicked brown eyes needed no outside 
‘wkle to help their firefly look from 
Nider the curled black lashes ; her full, 
S ve lips were just indented at the corners 
0 the sauciest dimples, and another 
tae — on her check ; while a very 
sats nade of color, more a shade than a 
Unged the magnolia-petal smooth- 
wd her beautiful skin. She was, as 
re - y, the “old man” in Pine Valley, 
_s most an awful pooty-lookin’ gal,” 
cudorse the rest of the sentence ?) 


“Please, Molly ?” Joe began again. Mol- 
alittle look at him, and then cast | 
T eyes as coquettishly as any well- 
‘l Frenchwoman could have done. 
“tte was a deal of ‘human natur’” in 


overed with scarlet seed-vessels, polished 
. ‘“W-c-e-ll”” said Molly, 
*aning her head on one side like a consid- 
"tate bird, “I guess when the white rose- 


“Thunder!” ejaculated Joc, starting up 
‘ud pacing up and down the kitchen, in 
- corner of which old Mr. Brown kept 
he post-office. ‘* Why don’t you say the 


‘I will, if you like,” was the demure 
“Look here, Molly, that’s most a year! 


en dancin’ round you time out of 
—— since we was little shavers 
to the corner school’us, and I used 


™ afraid you would mind it, now!” 
the dimples deepening on 
Wit it a chin, Joe wanted to swear, 

88 not his habit, Molly eaught 
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the darkening look in his honest, clear 
gray eyes, and knew he was getting in 
earnest. 

“Really, Joe, I don’t sce how I can 
before. You see there’s nobody but me 
now, and Aunt Philury can’t any way 
come before April, and Father’s rheumatiz 
is dreadful bad winters. I can’t leave 
him.” 

“But, Molly, couldn’t it be somehow 
fixed so’t I could come here?” 

Molly burst into a clear, ringing peal of 
laughter. ‘‘ Why, Joc! You do beat all. 
I guess you've forgot about that saw-mill 
job up to Riverton, and the little red house 
and all.” 

Joe growled: “I nigh about forget my 
head when you take to pesterin’ me! 
Well, I s’pose I shall have to leave you 
here all winter; and, while I’m pokin’ 
away at them dum old logs’nd planks, 
you'll be flirting to your heart's con- 
tent with Ben Rivers and Sam Parsons; 





Les - SGA 





and that dandy clerk out of the Reading 
Bank (what's his name?) will be drivin’ 
down to take you sleighi.”.” 

“ What’s-his-name ain’t so fond of me 
as he used to be,” slyly remarked Miss 
Molly, in an abstracted tone. 

Joc’s eycs cleared and sparkled. 

“You don’t mean to say he’s done 
comin’ round here? You haven't really 
sent him off, have you, Molly?” 

“For the present!” with a wicked 
little glance, that pierced Joe’s soul like a 
suzar necdle (if there ever was such & 
thing), keen and sweet at once. 

“Tf I must wait for the roses, I must!” 
sighed Joe, eyeing the leafless bush andits 
red hips wistfully.” 

“They re very pretty in my hair,” re- 
marked Molly, suddenly shutting the win- 
dow of the office close to Joe’s eager face, 
with a peal of laughter, and flying out of 
the further door into the shed, where her 
father was finishing up the chores. 

So Joe never got that kiss he expected 
till Sunday night; and he might not have 
got it then but that carly next morning 
he was to go to Riverton for all winter, 
and he bad a sort of right to this small 
consolation. 

Of the two, it was not Molly who 
mourned most over the separation. It 
seems to be an ordination of Providence 
that when two pcople love cach other one 
of the two has to doit almost all one 
suffers and the other enjoys. 

Joe Hurlbut had a nature so intense, so 
faithful, so concentrative that it should 
have been a woman’s. Joined to masculine 
strength and persistence it was almost too 
agercssive. And a woman who had less 
power over him than Molly Brown would 
have found it hard to satisfy a character 
that measured all its requirements by its 
own strength; but he was so enslaved, so 
led, so dazzled by Molly’s peculiar traits 
that he was content, when once be- 
side her, merely to look and adore. 
Away from her, he longed and suf- 


fered, and sawed logs and 
fumber with an energy to 





make 





ness. But lumber is not the best ex- 


he puts his whole achivg heart into it. 


“born bob-o’-link,” as her queer old father 
said. Housekeeping went vx steps, ke 
wool, under her apt hands. Nobody had 
such yeast, such bread, such doughnuts 
in the village; and as for pies—time 
would fail me to describe the crisp, flaky 
crust that rimmed those seas of yellow 
pumpkin and covered those heaps of 
mince and apple. The old furniture 
shone under her daily manipulation; the 
floors were white as boards could be ; the 
coarse linen spotless; the food, plain as it 
was, savory avd nourishing. Scraps of 
song betrayed her presence everywhere 
about the house; and, if Joe’s prediction 
came to pass, and Ben Rivers, Sam Par- 
sons, Isaac Cole, and Riverins Case, with 
others of their kind too numerous to men- 
tion, haunted old Mr. Brown’s ‘‘settin’ 
room” of an evening, and the post-office 
by cay, small blame to them, or to Molly 
either. She was to the manor born. 
Society, fun, mischief were her atmo- 
sphere. Ifshecouldn’t teaze Joe, here was 
ample field for her powers always at hand; 
and, while she played with all these vic- 
tims as acat docs with little mice, she 
never meant to hurt thei, or even eat 
them up finally—in which, it must be al- 
lowed, she was better than the cat! 

“T can’t help it, Joe!” she laughed, 
when tic disconsolate and somewhat dis- 
gusted Joseph remonstrated at finding 
such aswarm of bees about his own special 
flower. ‘‘I suppose they’ve got eyes, as 
well as you; and I like to see folks some- 
times. I should hate to be a nun dread- 
fully ; and, besides, [know better than you 
do all the time how much I do—really— 
love—you.” 

The littlelovely look and blush entirely 
destroyed Joe's self-possessioa ; he thought 
his arms held her for once close to his 
heart. Joseph was mistaken, however. 
The little witch slipped out as if by magic, 
and disappeared into the kitchen, singing 
at the top of her clear voice and to the 











Antioch the sapient words of Mother 
Goose, 
“There was a man in our town.” 
As the chorus floated back from the kitchen 
in saucy repetition— 
“ And scratched, scratched, scratched, 


And scratched, scratched, scratched, 
And scra-a-atched out both his eyes'’— 


Joe rubbed his own and laughed. 

But Molly did really expect to be mar- 
ried in that fast-nearing June, when the 
great rose-tree should bloom all over with 





by its soft golden dawn in the heart of all 





nature, 




















one famous in any other line of busi- | was just about to be set in her path; but 


terioration of a man’s power, even when | 


E dr Src ;when her father, coming in from the 
While Joe sawed and piled in his lonely | woodshed, fell forward, smitten with 
mill Molly flitted about the house like a | paralysis, 


| the neighbors ; but he did not have much 


life that suddenly betray to us what an 





good but somewhat antic old tune of 


the loveliest of flowers—those wide white 
cups full of indescribable odor, the first 
young breath of awakening summer, lit 


the whiteness. A like glow lay at Molly’s 
te Just then the bitter November wind | secret heart; though Joe did not know it. 

‘shed something sharply against the| She was, under all the 
“indow at Joe's left hand. It wasa great| sparkle of her 
“sebush, that reached up to the eaves, and | sweet; but only her husband would ever 


bubble and 
thoroughly 


piled | 











it was an unexpected one. She was about 
her work in the kitchen, one April day, 


The doctor came, as well as all 


Mr. Brown would uvt dte— 
perhaps not for years. But neither would 
he live, in any sense of life worth having; 
he would be helpless always. Of course, 
Joe cameat once. But what could Joe do? 
There are things that happen in every 


to du or suy. 


inexorable, inevitable state life is; as if one 
stood in a garden, carcless and happy, 
tasting its fruits, gathering its flowers, and 
suddenly the ground opens into some 
awful and fathomless abyss, impossible to 
overpass, to conceal, to ignore. Death, 
deformity, disease—what can we do to 
evade them? What is left to us, once 
in their fearful grasp, but to for- 
get ourselves utterly, to live only 
in the great safe life of Him who alone can 
overcome; borne upward on whose all- 
potent wings we know, what once we 
only tried to believe, that when the eagle 
stirreth up her nest it is that she may 
mount up and bear her young to purer 
air, to higher vision, to screner sun- 
shine than their loftiest birthplace ever 
knew. Some such help came to Molly. 
Her bright face calmed and softened as 
she faced her new duties in this new 
strength; the deep, pure pool had, indeed, 
received and absorbed .the gay mountain 
brook. It was decided that she should 
carry on the post-office herself till a™ peti- 
tion could be sent to Washington to have 
her take the position, instead of her father. 

‘*For now I must work for him, Joe. He 
has worked for me all his life.” 

“ Why won’t you let me work for him, 
Molly? The little red house is big enough 
for three.” 

“Joe Hurlbut, do you think I’d ever 








anti-petition, and filled the appointment 
with the name of Josephus Smith, the 
staunchest Democrat of the crowd—a 
drunken, swaggering creature, who kept 
the corner grocery. 

Now began the tempest in the tea-pot, 
the seven-years war, the “ houracan- 
storm” of Pine Valley. The Democrats 
abused Molly, and all her forcfatuers aud 
second cousins forever, in good set terms. 
It was known before long that her 
mother’s step-uncle was hung (the word 
“ accidentally” being left out, and his age, 
(four years !); that her third cousin shot a 
man (in the War of 1812); that her grand- 
father drank freely (of cider); that her 
great-aunt eloped with Uncle Cy’s father 
(when he was ten years old, and on a fish- 
ing excursion—Aunt being twenty-four, 
and coming home to tea); even at last at- 
tacking Molly—her temper, the genuine- 
ness of her hair, the extravagance of her 
housekeeping (for Pine Valley allowed its 
women their rights politically to a cer- 
tain extent. They were allowed to talk), 
and her past flirtations. Poor Molly! Her 
hardest work was to keep Joe from enter- 
ing into a “free fight” all round. Nor 
were the Republicans silent. They held 
up their own end manfully. They told 
the truth about ’Sephus Smith, simply be- 
cause it was the worst thing they could 
tell; and they reviled his relatives to one 
generation further than any one had 
counted up Molly’s. They pounced upon 
his dissipated son and half-witted daugh- 
ter, like those who divide the spoils; they 
wrote letters of wonderful grammar, wild 
spelling, and aggregated adjectives to the 
county paper, till one would have sup- 
posed the whole country in danger of re- 
volt and anarchy, and the correspondence 
of Pine Meadow more important than 
that of all the foreign bureau at Washing- 
ton. But suddenly there came something 
more tangible, a sort of concentration 
that looked serious. The Reading Bank sent 








take my father out of Pine Valley? Why, 
he’d die right off anywhere but in this old 
house. He was born and brought up 
here, ’nd he always used to say he hadn’t 
pestered the Lord much prayin’ for things 
he hadn’t got; but one thing he always 
had stuck to, and he kind of felt as 
though he should get it, ’nd that was to 
die right here. And I mean he shall, if I 
can fix it. Besides, father always was 
considerable proud ; and he wouldn’t feel 
easy, Joe, to be beholden to you for his 
living.” 

“TI feel as though I was beholden to 
him for a good deal mere than my living, 
Melly.” 

‘“*Well, that’s natural enough,” an- 
swered Molly, with the first spark of her 
old archness Joe had seen for weeks: 
There was a little interruption, “ natural 
enough,” and then Joe went on. 

“Then I shall look about for a job in 
the Valley, Molly, and we can be married 
all the same when the roses come; and 
you can take me to board.” 

Molly blushed. ‘“Y-es, if I get the 
post-office, Joe.” 

“Of course, you'll get it. I should like 








sweet. It is not the 


to see anybody that won't sign that paper. 
I guess they'll hear thunder ’nd see light- 
ning!” was Joe’s fierce conclusion of this 
little matter. But neither Joe nor Molly 
had taken the political element of Pine 
Valley iato consideration. The true 
method to fire the real Yankee is to utter 
the words ‘‘ political influence” into his 
ears. From the merest demagogue of the 
corner grocery to the grave theological 
professor in his study, the breeze that 
blows this sound of battle is like the voice 
of a trumpet, that makes the warhorse 
prick up his ears and curvet in a manner 
becoming to horses, but not always to 
men. As soon as the Democratic party in 
this small and peaccful village discovered 
that Molly Brown—whose father was a 
Republican, whose lover was a Repub- 
lican, whose antecedents went back even 
unto the Old-line Whigs—had actually 
got up a petition to be put into the 
Pine Valley post-office, in place of her 
father, and was sending it about for sig- 


down a note of fifty dollars to Mann Spald- 

ing, the chair-factory owner in Pine Val- 

ley, tobe paid. Mr. Spalding harnessed up 

at once, in great indignation, and whipped 

his old horse over the seven miles to Read- 

ing with all fury ; for he had sent a bill to 

pay that note a month before, by mail, 

and had “kinder wondered,” as he mildly 

expressed himself, that it had not been 

acknowledged before. Mann Spalding 
was the “slackest” man in all the Valley 

about business matters ; and yet he held a 
wonderful grip of money when he got it, 
and this loss went to his soul. The Read- 
ing Bank, from president to clerk, denied 
ever receiving such a bill; and they were 
all people of unsuspected honesty. 
“ What’s-his-name,” the clerk whose 
devotion to Molly had so excited Joe 
Hurlbut’s wrath, and whom people gen- 
erally called Will Sheldon, had brought 
letters from the mail to the bank for ten 
years, and had to answer them besides. He 
remembered no such letter. Thea the 
post-office was brought to the stand. But 
could any one in their senses expect a 
merely mortal postmaster or his clerk to 
recall the postmark on all or any of the 
dozen or more letters daily coming for the 
bank, even if they had curiosity or time 
to read them? All that could be gathered 
there was the simple facts that all the 
letters had been delivered as usual to Will 
Sheldon ; that there were no cracksin the 
floor or chinks in the boxes and no holes 
in the mail-bags. Then the stage-driver 
was overhauled. He was an old man and 
a lame man. The bag was locked at 
Pine Valley, and unlocked in the Reading 
office; and, moreover, for the last six 
weeks two men who worked at Reading 
and lived at Pine Valley had been up and 
down with him daily. Then the stores 
were examined. But nobody in the village 
had taken a fifty-dollar bill with Mann 
Spalding’s name written across the back 
in blue ink. The village of Reading 
was not large, and such a _ bill 
would have been noticed at once. Still 
indignant, but also perplexed, Mr. Spald- 
ing drove back to the Valley, and went 
over to inquire of Molly. Here was one 





natures, they held a meeting, got up an 





ray of light. She perfectly remembered 
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putting that letter into the bag; it was in 
a bright yellow cover. Mr. Spalding had 
brought it himself, and told her to be 
“certain sure” it went safely, for there was 
money in it. Now, Mr. Spalging was a 
good Republican, and also very. f 


r fond.of 
Molly Brown, and he did not #.OW what 
to say or do: bhvt at rast neither said nor 


uia anything, except to go home and go to 
bed, mourning within himself, for he 
could not afford to lose fifty dollars, and 
did not want to, if he could. But next 
day he told his wife; and, if people will 
tell their wives things, they must take the 

consequence. Mrs. Spalding was an ex- 

cellent woman, a very kind woman. If 
you broke your leg, she would come every 

day and visit you—perhaps with gifts as 

well as graces; but she would talk, she 

had to talk, it talked of itself almost. 

And pretty soon Pine Valley, Democrats 

and Republicans, men, women and chil- 

dren, ‘‘little dogs and all,” knew that a 

letter was lost with fifty dollars in it, and 

nobody knew a thing about it but Molly 

Brown. And she said she had locked it up 

in the mail-bag ; but the bank never got it, 

and the post-office was ignorant of it, and 

where had it gone? Sure enough, where 

had it gone? Here was room for suspi- 

cion worse than political; and, as the sea 

suddenly falls flat, into a black, shining 

calm before a tornado bursts, this small 

puddle of politics subsided. Both petitions 

were temporarily forgotten; and even the 

Democrats were sorry for Molly, much to 

the surprise of the Republicans, who had 

really forgotten that they were human 

beings and neighbors. That is to say, the 

men. Women are more instinctive than 

men, and follow the nature of inferior 

animals, of course. Why shouldn’t they? 

Molly was wounded, and they wanted to 
have it over with. A half-killed creature is 
not only unpleasant, but impedimental to 
the progress of the herd. So they talked it 

all up; some truth, some exaggeration, 

more lies. And then one or two old 

ladies, smitten with a spasm of (feminine) 
generosity and justice, thought Molly 

ought to know what was said about her, 

in order, of course, to defend herself; and 

so they told her. 

Now, Molly ought properly to have 
drowned herself, or had brain fever, or 
run away; but she only laughed. She 
was full of what her cotemvoraries call 
“ prit” and “spunk,” and they stood her 
in good stead. Her voice trilled and 
soared more cheerily about the house; she 
was more than ever in the dooryard, 
planting her flower-seeds snd trimming 
her rose-bushes (all but the great white 
one). And, if she cried in the night, no- 
body kaew it; for she washed her eyes in 
salt and water and rubbed her checks 
with a brown towel every morning, till 
Joe thought she looked brighter than ever, 
and wondered at her ; for the men did not 
tell himall they said or heard. Before 
long he found it out, however; and was 
furious, of course, at first. Then he 
calmed down, and began to work at the 
mystery, with just as much or as little 
success as Mr. Spalding. He even got an 
old schoolmate, a policeman, supposed to 
be a detective, out from Hartford; and got 
from him no help—only a remark that the 
case ‘‘looked dark for the Browns,” a view 
not consolatory to Joe. At lust he hit 
upon a new theory—that Will Sheldon, 
aggrieved at Molly’s refusal, had laid 2 
deep plot of revenge, and abstracted this 
letter. Fortunately, he confided his 
ideas to Molly before putting in prac- 
tice the revenge he contemplated, and 
got unmercifully ridiculed. Will Shel- 
don! the kindest-hearted creature in the 
world—proverbially helpful and generous. 

“Why, Joe, you must be crazy! Will 
Sheldon couldn’t do it any way ; it isn’t in 
him. You can’t get things out of people 
that ain’t in ’em. Besides, Will always 
liked me.” 

“Darn it all! I know he did; that’s the 
very worst of it. Don’t I know how! 
should have felt if you’d mittened me? I 
guess —” 

“‘ [guess I didn’t know just what kind 
you were, Mr. Jee, when I took you. 





Why, I never did! You talk like a 
pirate, or a—Democrat. I don’t know 
which. Besides, how did you know I did 
give Will the mitten ?” 


“Why, Molly!’ Joe stared with wide 
«¢-Yuu wold mo yourself!” 





actly. I kind of—oh, dear! I just let him 
know he hadn't better, that’sall. Mercy! 
He didn’t mind it; he’s so used Lo ...’ 
“Ob, thunder !” ejaculated Joe, yielding 
to the first hearty laugh for a month. 
And Will Sheldon was saved from the 
various punishments Joe had so long 
been. devising for him, from a lawsuit 
down to a horsewhipping. 

However, the matter darkened as the 
spring brightened. The Democrats be- 
gan to circulate their petition, and talk 
about who should carry it to Washing- 
ton. Mann Spalding carried all his let- 
ters three miles, to Newtown, to be 
mailed; and his wife told of it. Molly 
began to grow thin; and in vain pleaded 
that it was only her “spring poor,” as 
they say about cows. All the buds and 
blossoms of May were in vain for her; for 


pink, velvety leaves of 
trees adorned those great 


in light, toned their dolorous anthem io a 


still enchantress. If it be but ‘‘ Maya,” it 
is sweet to see and feel so exquisite an illu- 
sion. Tiny flowers magically sprung to 
light on every sward, in every rock 
crevice. If they were but eyebright, and 
fivefinger, and daisy, and wet-root, they 
were as gracious, as frail, as deftly painted 
asif tropic-born and nurtured with hot- 


the brown meadows; honest dandelions 


looked the sun in the face, and cheerily 
defied the cows to eat them (honesty is 


was sweet and fresh ;fro m the clear north 
it blew, but softly ; there was no chill and 


weary brain it would have been the breath 


filled the air with coy, delicate fragrance, 


fields—that lay so far below Molly recoiled 


prook coiled and crept. Far to the south 





eigen 
“Tnever! That is—well,I didn’t ex- 





May had come at last. The wooded hill- | 
sides were clothed with a thousand tender | 
tints of green and gray and rose; the | 
the oak- | 
knotty | 
boughs with soft tint and texture; the | 
gold-green birch branches glittered and | 
waved in sunshine; the “ popple” trees | 
shivered; and the mighty pines, basking | 


murmur of resignation. All winter they | 
had sung the ‘‘requiem”; now they had | 
got to the ‘‘recordare.” Yes, even in| 
bleak and barren New England May is | 





apt to be bitter—to cows); all the brooks | 
began to chatter and Jaugh; and one day | 
Joe persuaded Molly to go for a walk, ' nothing tosay. She had hoped for com- 
Aunt Philury being there for a visit and fort and strength and help, and only re- 
competent to leave with Mr. Browa. It) ceived a blow. Perhaps women get a 
was along walk that oechose. The air | 


and the eye with buds and flowers of 
dappled piak and white, of grace and tint 
tomake an artist despair. At last, after long 
climbing of rocks and threading ravines, 
they came out on the summit of a cliff, far 
above the valley. High in air the gray 
rocks were piled above that sheer de- 
scent; through the fresh verdure of the 


from the outlook, trembling—a bright 


they could sce its silvery windings, at the 
foot of the wooded hills, on whose highest 
promontory they stood. Orchards, with 
crowded blossoms, swept up the gentler 
slope to the highway ; farm-houses, white 
and brown and red, nestled in all their 
bloom; here and there a loaded wagon | 
toiled, ora swift train of toy cars, with 
tiny shriek and steam, fled over a bridge 
or on top of an embankment; while to the 
north that glittering brook wound down- 
ward to its river, and hills piled on hills, 
the nearest feathery with foliage, the 
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ing, curling, pearly clouds swept onward 
before the cool, sweet wind. Molly cast 


herself down against a rock, panting and | 


dizzy; but the wonderful silence stole 
into all her soul. The silences of Nature 
are healing, their inexpressive repose as- 


sures us of a rest we have notin ourselves, 
a quiet whose author and maker is the 
Lord alone. 

“We've got above it all, Molly!” said 
Joe, unconsciously poetic. The tears 
sprung to her eyes; but she did not speak, 
except to say, “ Tlow lovely!’ All the 
green stillness slept unmurmuring at her 
feet. Whatever plaint of brook or sigh of 
forest stirred the lower air, they were, in- 
decd, ‘‘ above it all” ; only now and then, 
when the slant rays of westering sun- 
shine glittered in the tree-tops, some rap- 
turous bird uttered a little song of joy, that 
cleft the silence like an arrow, and 
seemed tobe the involuntary echo of its 
inner and resistless delight. The pain 
and confusion passed from Molly's brain ; 
her thoughts grew clear. As the green 
valley lay before her, in all its winding, 
clear to see, simply because she was 
above it, so from that cool solitude there 
seemed to come a diviner air, that lifted her 
heavenward and showed her that which 
she had todo. But Joe spoke first. 

‘* Molly, in a month the white roses will 
blossom.” 

“Yes, dear; but not for you or me this 
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men looked at her ; but Joe looked longest, | immediate ancestor, the monkey. Monkey 
for Will was ashamed, and for once| has become man. Rest in that consoling 
dropped his own handsome, impertinent | fact.” 
eyes, as he proceeded to explain that this Theologians and metaphysicians, who 
very afternoon, taking down his winter| may be disposed to be perfectly fair to 
overcoat, which hung in a closet in the | their opponents, answer these theorists in 
bank, to take it over home, he had found | this way: “ Admitting your explanation 
the misshz letter, with several others of | of what we call the creation of nature and 
less importance, in the breast-pocket! He} man, there is still no need to deny a 
had taken them from the office, put them | Creator. Your theory, supported as it is 
/ in their usual place of deposit, and for-| by many facts scientifically established, 
gotten to take them out; and, unluckily | but with many other facts entirely unex- 
for all parties, the next day was so warm | plained, may be God’s method of creation. 
| overcoats were useless, and then came the | We are willing to admit that Ie created, 
| lighter spring wraps to take their place, so | according to your conceited method; u 
| the letters slept in that pocket while all| why deny him?” The scientific theorists 
| Reading and Pine Valley were all agog| answer: ‘We can do without him.” 
about one of them. Joe heard the story | ‘‘But where did you get your nebulous 
to an end, shook hands rather shamefaced- | matter?" ‘‘ That,” is the sulky reply, “ is 
ly with Will, and stepped out, remember- | something outside of positive science.” 
ing suddenly that the sweating horse ought | ‘‘ But you, after all, rest the world, as in 
to be blanketed. ‘| the old times, when philosophy was no- 
Wiil turned to Molly. toriously un-positive, on an elephant; and 
‘Can you forgive me, Molly?” he said: | you can’t find anything for the elephant 
“T guess so,” she answered, with all her | tostand on.” ‘‘We don’t trouble our- 
dimples. But there were traces of the | sclvesto find anything for it to stand on. 
afternoon’s tears in her eyes, that made} That’s a work beyond the capacity of the 
Will go on, with a knowledge of the female | human faculties.” “But, if it be beyond 
heart that did credit to his varied ex-| the capacity of the human faculties, it is 
periences in that line. still shown by experience that is not be 
“You see, Molly, just about that time 1| yond the capacity of human nature.” 
was thinking of—of something that |“ Whatyoucall human nature, es distin- 
troubled me. The fact is, when a fellow is | guished from human intelligence, is a con- 
thrown over just as —” fused mass of stuff, made up of sentiment 
“Oh, Will! Inever thought you'd care | and imagination, and of no logical bearing 
abit; and you sce I'd liked Joe so long. | on the question.” In short, men of this 
Oh, I’m go sorry !” kind indicate, mentally, a disease similar to 
“Whe-a-t!” ejaculated Will, staring with | that which occulists style color-blindness 
all his might. Then, with a look and tone | People afflicted with color-blindness are 
' of relief: “ Why, Molly, it wasn’t that. It| often gifted with more than ordinary 
was—oh, thunder! it was somebody else! | understanding; but it is impossible to 
Dear me, there’s been two since you.” argue with them on the difference between 
Molly sbrieked with laughter. How | red and blue. ‘*They do not see it.” 
could she help it? Even Will had to join | They are men of a vigorous intelligence, 
at last. And when Joe came back they | Who, ina similar way, can get no idea of 
were both still convulsed at a joke neitier | Cause. They are deficient in the power 
would let him enjoy; but I think he heard | of perceiving it, and think that those who 
it after Will was gone. do perceive it are under a hallucination. 
The news spread fast and far, and the | The mental, like the bodily eye, is apt to 
Democrats even, moved by the same im- | be blind in some respects when it is un- 
pulses, for once, that actuate other human | Commonly sharp-sighted in others. 
beings, signed Molly Brown's petition and It is obvious that the advanced guard of 
put their own in the fire. It was said, or | scientific theorists have, at least, ag much 
whispered, in the other party that ’Sephus | wn-scientific presumption, bigotry, aad in- 
Smith was down with delirium tremens | tolerance as some of their most unreason- 
and couldn't run; but then men do} able theological opponents. Hypothesis 
gossip so. The Republicans built great! isan admirable aid and guide to investi- 
hopes on this spasm of Democratic 

















gation; but it is as intolerable when it 
humanity for the next election; but, un- ' Cogmatizes scientifically as when it dog- 
fortunately, were disappointed. “Blessed | mitizes theologically. Positive philosophy 
is he that expects nothing.” So June; has no right to go beyond generalized 
came, and found Molly postmistress of knowledge, from theories of the 
Pine Valley, and Joe foreman of the chair | universe, and then enforce them on the 
factory. The white rose tree bloomed to | intelligence of mankind as indisputable 
the very eaves with full-blown roses, half: | facts, which it is idiotic or superstitious to 
Llown buds, fresh, graceful leaves, and | deny or to denounce. 
tencer beginnings of blossoms, an | 





It violates its own 
sentits | principles in attempting to explain what 
iapturous summer breath into every | it declares to be essentially unexplainable. 
window of Mr. Brown’s old house; but | The heart of the mystery has notoriously 
the loveliest of all the roses were wreathed | not been yet reached by science. If we 
in Molly's hair, showing their amber | give up the old idea that man was ercated 
hearts end creamy petals among her | in the image of God, let us have manli- 
bright brown braids, and nestled on the | ness enough to refuse assent to the propo- 
bosom of her white frock, as she stood up | sition that he was created after the image 
| to be marricd. of Huxley, or Darwin, or Spencer. How- 
“T shall always love white roses best of | ever much we may honor the force and 
any,” said Joe, when that little ceremony, | comprehensiveness of such individual 
so often hazarded since it was first | minds, they stil’ are not gods. Holmes, 
arranged, was at last finished. But Tdoubt | in a recent paper, humorously wonders 
if Joe meant it; for, ashe spoke, he crushed | whether the race wil! herealter substitute 
half a dozen of them so tightly against his | Anno Dariini for Anno Domini, and 
own blue coat that there was nothing of | thinks that,even in case of such a change, 
bloom or beauty left to those poor white | the convenient A. D. will be retained. 











roses | This stroke of wit lights up as by a flash 
a - | of lightning the absurdity of supposing 
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learned, and “ liberal” theologians on the 
harmony between religion and science, 
there appears to be a general oversight of 
the “esoteric” doctrine—the inner and 
fundamental principle—of much current 
scientific theorizing. Theologians are apt 
to consider the question as if it were sim- 
ply a question of the credibility of the 
Bible. It goes much deeper than that. It 
relates to religion itself—not merely to the 
Christian religion, but to all religions: 
Historically it is admitted, on rationalistic 


ual nature of man” demands a religion of 
some kind. The philosophic scientists 
question the propriety of this appeal to 





time,” said Molly, quietly. 

“Molly !” 

“Don’t you see, Joe, I shall not get the 
post-office now? I have made up my 
mind to get a school-teacher’s place some- 
where; or, if I can’t do that, I can work 
in a factory, and come home on Sundays. 
I shall let the farm on sharcs. ’Twon’t be 
much; but I shall get potatoes ’nd corn, 
and Uncle Cy will keep the garden 


| straight. Aunt Philury will stay with 


father and board herself, and what I get 
will keep him along.” 

The hot ‘blood sprung to Joe's face. 
Man like, he could not spare her one more 


house care and skill. Grass greened all | pang, simply because he thought himself 


forgotten. 

“‘Seems tome Zam rather left out in 
the cold,” he said, bitterly. 

Molly laid her face on the moss and 
cried. She did not speak. There was 


grounds, that what is called “ the spirit- | 


| the grasp of his thought. As the scien- 


man’s insatiable intellectual curiosity, the 
essential question comes up: ‘* Will man, 
centuries hence, be content to substitute 
generalized knowledge for religion ?” 

It seems to us that the inmost essence of 
| man, his soul, will more than keep pace 
with the progress of his mtnd in knowl- 
edge. God will be as near to his heart as 
| now, and as distant from his understand- 
| ineas now. The Divine nature will never 
| lose its intimate hold on human nature, 
| and never be comprehended ty the human 
| intellect. God will be everlastingly 7 the 
soul of man, and everlastingly outside of 





| tific development proceeds, it will be 


man’s spiritual nature.. The theological | more and more felt that God leads it on. 
rationalists are, in fact, quite orthodox in | His “‘ grace” will be recognized by future 


mparison with many of the theorists of | Newtons, as well as by future Wesleys. 
“advanced” and advancing science. And We were never more struck by an 


even among the latter there are degrees 
of audacity. Some of them question the 


possibility of a personal God ; but are will- 
ing to compromise with man’s “ spiritual 


| intense shock of surprise than when 
| we heard a distinguished naturalist say, at 


| a dinner-table, that at the critical moment 
of his investigations, at the time his mind 


pature,” by admitting the validity of a| Was on the brink of a discovery—at the 
vague Pantheism. Others, shocked at the | time he was, as he thought, penetrating 
sentimentality of their speculative breth- | into a jealously guarded secret of Nature— 
ren, remind them that Pantheism is as | he involuntarily uttered a prayer to God to 
much opposed to positive science as | guide and direct him. He felt, he said, the 


Deism. The human understanding, ac- 


Divine Presence as soon as he really en- 


cording to the latter class, is simply the | tered His heretofore concealed domain. He 
result of a development of the forces of | W83 impressed with his own individual 


Nature, which dates back to the nebulous 


and which arrived at last, through the 





stone for bread oftener even than children 
do. But now Joe came to himself, and 


| was heartily ashamed. He put his arm 
no languor in it. Ton sore heart and a| about Molly, and drew her lovely heed 
| from the rock to his shoulder. 

of life. Molly felt it in all her veins, as | 
they climbed the long hillside, and then | deepest distress and humility, ‘‘I am a 
threaded their way through briers and | prute.” 

bushes, through budded woods, that here 
and their burst into leaf according to their! with a little rainbow sort of smile. 
kind. All the ground was sowed with 
violets and star-flowers, all the rocks gay 
with dancing columbines. Now and then 
a stray apple tree in a bit of pasture-land 


“Molly,” said he, in a tone of the 


“No you ain’t.” And Molly looked up 


‘*You’re only a man.” 


This small feminine stab restored the 
equilibrium. Joe pleaded bis case as well 


as he knew how; but Molly was resolute. 
All he could obtain from her was a promise 
to wait one weck before she took any deci- 
sivestep. A promise quite unnecessary, had 
Joe only known it; for when they reached 
the little brown gate of home, just as the 
sun was setting, there stood a horse, mani- 
festly overdriven, and on the doorstep 
was Will Sheldon, the picture of distress 
and expectation. Joe was going to turn 
right away, and carry Molly, too; he didn’t 
know where, for the sight of that young 
man quite overcame him, just now—it 
was the last drop inhis cup. But, with an 
exclamation of relief, Will ran forward 
and caught his arm. 

“Come in, quick, Joc Hurlbut; and 
Molly, too. It’s found! The letter’s found! 
And knock me down, if you like; for it 
was all my fault.” 

Joe would have liked to; but, instead, 
cast a triumphant look at Molly. 

“Oh, Will! Where did you find it?” 


It was exasperating in Molly to look so 
pretty; but she couldn’t help it. Her 
cheeks flushed with pure soft color; her 





furthest blue with distance, stretched far 
as eye could see to meet the blue horizon; 
and in the bluer sky whole fleets of sail- 


lips, half open, scarlet as alderberries ; and 
her beautiful eyes full of golden light 
(I don’t mean yellow!) Both the young 


this process of development; it is an out- 


mist out of which worlds were formed, | With a new natural truth. 


travail of uncounted millions of years, to| Would be 
the brain of the monkey, and has thence | churches as imperfect in the faith; but 
been developed into the brain of Aristotle | sil he prayed while he was in the spirit- 
and Descartes, of Danté and Shakes. | ual ecstasy of discovering. He felt the 
peare, of Kepler and Newton. Conced-| need of divine “help” in his human 
ing that God, or gods, may be ahead in work, and he frankly acknowledged it. 


nothingness in coming into direct contact 
He prayed by 

Indeed, he 
now from most 


instinct; not by reflection. 
rejected 


We suppose that no thinker is more re- 


rage, they insist, on common sense to| pugnant toorthodox divines than Ernest 
assert that either God,or gods, are back | Renan. His defects are obvious; but he 
of it) © We bknaw,” thay aay, “nathing | ie till tena ta what may he ealled tha 
of the matter; our faculties are too limited | right side of the fundamental question, at 
to sce any sense in what theological and | present argued between theologians and 
metaphysical dogmatists have confidently | such scientists as ignore or deny God. 


announced. 


without your hypothesis of a creative God 
—a hypothesis which has now, in the lan- 
guage of a selfishly sagacious French 
bookseller, lost all interest with the public. 
You say, quoting one of your antiquated 
religious books, that the heavens declare 
the glory of God; we say, after M. Comte, 
that they rather declare the glory of 
Kepler, Newton, and La Place. You say, 
from the same authority, that man was 
created a little lower than the angels; 
we are satisfied in knowing that he 





has been developed into a condition 
which is now, thanks to ‘‘ natural se- 
lection,’ 2 good deal higher than that 
of the monkeys. The fundamental point 
of difference between you and us is 
this: ‘“ That we do not admit your right 
to speak of a living God, either personal 
or impersonal. In making the assertion, 
you simply show your ignorance of the 
progress of scientific philosophy, based, as 
it is, on ascertained facts and demon- 
strated laws. Atthe best, yourassumption 
must be considered premature. All we 
know is that we have got far beyond our 


But, modest thinkers as we | He accepts the theories of development 
are, we recommend that men confine | and evolution withouta question. In a 
themselves within the sphere of positive | remarkable article, contributed some ten 
knowledge. In positive knowledge no| years ago tothe Revue des Deux Mondes, 
God is apparent. On our theories of posi- | but of which bis admirers equally with 
tive knowledge, no God can ever be ap- 
parent; for finite intelligence must ever | rant, he regrets that he had not chosen 
be confined within the limits of finite facts | science rather than history for his work 
and laws. We can get along very well 


his adversaries seem to be strangely igno- 


in life. But, he adds, what is science but 
history in its most comprehensive form? 
Science gives the history of evolution, in 
the long passage of the nebulous mist 
| into its final product, the brain of man. 
That, says Renan, is God’s method, as 
far as science now knows it. But 
science shows that, in the slow but 
| gure operation of natural laws, the solar 
| system must be destroyed. Still the catas- 
trophe is far from being probable, much 
less certain. A million of years is a com- 
paratively short period in the figures of 
astronomy. If scientific men have during 
the past hundred and fifty years made 
such enormous advances in the discovery, 
control, and application of the forces of 
Nature, why should they not, in the course 
of a million years, contrive to arrest the 
seeming tendency of our little solar sys- 
tem to self-destruction? In a century 
and a balf much has been done; what 
may not be done in ten thousand centuries 
in a ‘‘square” fight of the quick faculties 
of mind against the slow operations of 
matter? A hundred thousand of cen- 
wonld be a very moderate 
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general regulation 
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rictions, for public 


institu- 
1 board of trustees 


| who come in contact with the stu 

| on the one hand, and are, by the ane 
| their profession, cognizant, on the other, 
| of the general progress and conditions of 
|} education—to give counsel, to initiate 
| action, and with close oversight shape 
|the ruling policy to the wants of the 
| hour. The faculty ought, therefore, to 
be a recognized advisory body, at 
| liberty to bring and expected to bring, 
with their joint recommendation, those 
| measures before the trustees which their 
| experience and personal observation may 
| suggest to them. They ought not, as 
now, to be a body consulted singly, or by 
| accident, or not at all, as the caprice of 
the moment may order; but should be 
organized into the internal and external 
government of the college, as a constitu- 
tional advisory body—the constant, nat- 
ural, responsible source of those sugges- 
tions which the condition of the institu- 
tion may call for. The trustees—as the 
absolute, acknowledged, and only legal 
authority in the college—have no occasion 
for any jealousy, as the final decision of 
every question must rest unreservedly 
with them. They should only be too 
glad to add to their limited opportunities 
of knowing the state of the college the 
more direct, interested, and personal ob- 
servation of the faculty. 

If it be objected that division of senti- 
ments might thus arise between the fac- 
ulty, and between the faculty and the 
trustees, we have the answer that this ig 
liable to be the fruit of all deliberation ; 
but the taking of counsel is not thereby 
rendered unwise. If the trustees are tc 
have the benefit of the presumption tha‘ 
they are sincefe, candid, able men, the 
acuity we to have a like benefit; and, as 
reasonable men, they will be much better 
pleased with a quiet consideration of their 


opinions, even though these be ultimately 
rejected, than by an oversight and neglect 
of them. But in the great majority of 
cases their proposals will not be passed 
by; but the trustees will find their own 
action made obvious and easy by them. 

Nor are the faculty, as interested parties, 
j by the nature of that interest, properly 
| excluded from couns?l. Their individual 

gains are identical, for the most part, with 
those of the college, and will prompt that 
} action which best promotes its well-being. 
Intrigue naturally falls to a body who 
bave interests involved, and yet no direct 
control over them. 

If we wish to exclude intrigue, we should 
give responsibility and power commensu- 
rate with the stakes at issue, and this 
normal line of effort will take up and 
satisfy the activities of reasonable men. 
If the trustees have occasion to elect a 
professor, or to place one over the faculty 
as president, the feelings of those with 
whom he is to work is an important ele- 
ment in his success, and can be arrived at 
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ould be progress- 
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in no way so complete and honorable to 
all parties as by a candid consultatiou. 
That the faculty should have the ac- 
knowledged right to present, as a body, 
one or more candidates to vacancies is 
only a fitting acknowledgment of the just 
influence of parties so deeply invelved in 
the results. For a body of trustees care- 
fully to withhold all knowledge and part- 





bership ia such action from the faculty, 
that they may have the greater liberty in 
carrying out their own views, is to legis- 
late in oversight and ignorance of the 
most important grounds of government, 
and prepares the way for mutual sus- 
picion and ill-feeling. 

So strongly has this been felt that trus- 
tees, in some instances, invite yearly re- 
ports from each professor of the condition 
of his own department. This is not 
sufficient. In the majority of cases these 
reports become a mere form. The faculty 
should have a recognized, constitutional 
voice in the control of the college, and find 
it among their settled duties as a delibera- 
tive body to supervise the general inter- 
ests of the institution and bring forward 
measures for its improvement. Such ac- 
tion does not exclude corresponding action 
on the part of the trustees, and is of no 
significance without their ratification. 
Hence there are abundant safeguards. 
On the other side, the negligent or insuf- 
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ficient action of relatively remote partics 
would thus find a correction in the ever- 
present personal watchfulness of that 
corps of instructors who give im- 
mediate existence and character to 
a college as an educational _ insti- 
tution. In the governr ‘ut of & 
college the faculty ought ¢: be included 
with the trustees, and not open to any 
neglect these may pass upon them. This 
is the more evident as in most instances 
professors are devoted for life to their 0% 
partments, and give themselves unre- 
servedly to the institution which calls them 
to their office. They are united to it by 
strong attachments and by all those local 
forces which slowly bind one to his home. 
The first step in the successful guidance 
of a college is the combination ao 
faculty and trustees into an “ag ergs cc 
monious government, 1n which the powers 
and opportunities of the two bodies 
mutually complement and complete each 


other. . 
The presevt form of control is partial 


and a:archical, compared with this. Two 
legislative bodies do not more aid and 
restrain each other, are not more necessary 
to each other, than the faculty and the 
trustees in their varying connection with 
the college they administer. 

In the organization of a college the 
alumni should also be embraced; but this” 
opens another question. 
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THE HEART OF GOD. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 





y Lirr, that breathest in all sweet things 
That bud and bloom upon the earth, 
Phat fillest the sky with songs and wings, 


qhat walkest the world through human 


birth; 


© Life, that lightest in every man 
Aspark of Thine own being’s flame, 

And wilt that spark to glory fan— 
Thy kindred listen for Thy name. 


Thou art the Eternal Christ of God— 
The Life unending, unbegun; 

Fhe Deity brightening through the clod, 
The presence of the Invisible One. 


Thongh dear traditions wrap Thee round 
In Bethlehem and in Nazareth, 

With every soul Thy home is found, 
On every sbore of life and death. 


Before the Pyramids were built, 
Before the time of Abraham, 
To the world’s first born, blind with guilt, 


Thou camest, the enlightening word, “I 


AM. 


To free from Sin’s entangling mesh 
Our wandering race, Thy brethren dear, 
Thou yeiledst Thyself in mortal flesh-- 
Aman with men Thou didst appear. 


The voiee that unto poet and sage 
Whispered of God at hand, unknown, 

Hath written itself on history’s page, 
Speaks in a language like our own; 


Speaks to us now, from day to day; 


Wafts heavenly peace through earthly 


care ; 
Inspires our faint humanity 
Thy erawn to seek, Thy cross to bear. 


Thy voiee is sweet in brook and bird, 


pat boughs that ever our home-roofs 


bend ; 
‘And dear in every kindly word, 
Borne from the lip of friend to friend. 


Thy smile is in the wayside flower, 
That opens like a child’s blue eye, 
Not less than in the sunset hour, 
When breathless wonder thrills the sky. 


Thou livest, most human, most Divine! 
To no veiled Fate or Force we bow. 
Far-off God’s blinding splendors shine ; 
His near, deep tenderness art Thou! 


Ilis heart, whose sympathy cannot fail, 
However ours may change or stray ; 

Before whose love all friendships pale ; 
Osr trust, when worlds and suns decay. 


For love remains, whatever dies ; 

The love that breathed us into bloom, 
And set us in the eternitics, 

To fill their void with life’s perfume. 


Revealer of our being’s design, 
Through Thee, because of Thee, we are. 
xered our life, since it is Thine; 
No hopeless blight its growth shall mar. 


Into the awful vague of death 
We follow, where Thou leadest the way; 
Feel, through its damps, Thy living breath ; 
See Thee flood all its dark with day. 


We follow, and we find our own, 
Whom the grave covered from our sight; 
We know them, even as we are known, 
Clothea on with Heaven’s transfiguring 
light. 


© Love, O Friend, our toil is sweet, 
Our burden light, for Thou art near; 
And Nature’s harmonics repeat . 
Thy Name to every creature dear, 


© Love, O Friend, Thy name is God! 
Lord of the unseen and the known. 

Thy thoughts the universe have trod, 
With worlds like sands of silver strown. 


The lonely spheres cry out to Thee 
To multiply Thy life in them. 

Souls worthicr than the stars must be 
To sparkle in Thy diadem, 


There are who hold Thy trath, and yet 
Thyself disown, its origin ; 

Thee as a stranger they have met, 
Nor recognized the Guest within, 


And many who seem to hear are deaf; 
Lip-service mocks thy sacrifice. 
Unloviugness is unbelief ; 
Untruthfal lives are heresies, 


But where men aim at noblest things, 
Where beats a pure and generous heart, 
Where thought leads up on heavenward 
wings, 
There, Saviour of the world, Thon art! 


One God to all eternity 

‘Thou livest, the Only and the Same; 
Yet ever to humanity 

Art dearest by Thy human name, 


Weary of system and of plan, 
Life of our life, we turn to Thee; 
Divine Ideal of struggling man, 
Ilelp ws ia man ‘Thy face to seo! 


Lead us through these bewildering ways 
Of pain and beauty Thou hast trod! 

Thou art our creed, our prayer, our praise, 
Christ, the Omnipotent Heart of God! 





RESTING. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


I wap a friend once in Michigan (he is 
now in Heaven) who was one of those 
men that give their whole heart to busi- 
ness, and believe in nothing else on week 
days, while even on Sundays their wor- 
ship is, never to be stillif they are relig- 
ious men, but to be doing soincthing from 
daylight to bed-time. 

One summer day the feeling came over 
him that he woukl wander away, just for 
once, into the silence, and take one whole 
day of perfect rest. It was toward an up- 
land he took his way, wamlering by some 
small lakes of an exquisite beauty, and 
enjoying every moment of his holiday; 
until away on in the afternoon, when he 
had drunk deep of the quietness, and was 
lying on his face in the grass, happening 
lazily to liit his head all at once, as by a 
flash, he saw that one of these lakes 
could be tapped for his mill-dam, and so 
give him water enough to tide him over 
the summer dryness and preveut his wheel 
from stopping, when it ought to go right 
on. He went bome at sunset, blessing 
himself for his good fortune as well as for 
the leisure, which was likely to turn out 

& better day’s work than he had done for 

along time, took a survey of the land 

next day, and when he told me the 

Story he had made his connection with 

the new reservoir, and it answered entirely 

his expectation. 

T have often thought of my friend’s ad- 
Venture since then as an iflustration of a 
lesson we are rather loath to learn in this 
busy land of ours—how springs and res- 


ervoirs of blessing may sometimes be 
Opened to us through a perfect quietness 


We can never find through incessant toil- 


We do not believe in rest as devoutly as 
We believe in work. It does not seem 
Possible we ean ever do as good service 
either for God or man to be still as to be 
stirring. In this intense life we easily 
believe that to do nothing one whole day 
is for that day to be nothing. It is as 
if we should do nothing im a boat alone 
among the rapids of the St. Lawrence. 
The majestic motion and contention of the 
life about us overcomes us so that the 
gracious word contemplation in the old, 
sweet.sense is about ag strange to the 


maost of us as Sanscrit. We contemplat 


tke very heavens to remember how many 
millions of miles the sun travels in an 
hour Work while it is day is the watch- 
word of our age, and it is always day. 
Time means the time to do things. “Let 
us thes be up and doing” is indeed our 
Psalm of Jife. We fight the idea of the 
Philosopher that God cannot have rested 
On the sayenth day and hallowed it, and 
then often jllustrate our own belief by 
filling the seventh day as full of care as 


the rest. 


And, if Toe JxpePENDENT will let 
Weak 6 cilile oleg tite howe. busy 





readers that will help them to understand 
the profit there is in sometimes doing 
nothing, I will gladly agree with the 
busiest of them all that it is entirely 
natural for us to feel as we do how good 
it isto take our place and do our stint, 
and feel the worth of what we are doing 
every day. The men and women of the 
North, at least, are trained to believe in 
the religion of work. The old battle 
about faith and works divides men no 
longer, as it used to do, while faith in work 
is a matter of general agreement; so that 
he that worke.h righteousness is righteous 
now in a very literal sense, and the true 
hand is our synonym ef the true heart. 

And thfs is not a wonder when we stop 
to think how the good of work impresses 
us in every direction. In life everywhere 
a voice is cryiug to us: Work out your 
own salvation. The little flower-plot my 
children pronounced a paradise last even- 
ing is threatened this morning with half 
the plagues of Egypt, if Iam to believe 
the excited little voices there below my 
window. And I know that the garments 
of that boy, bright and trim as a mother’s 
leve can make them when school calls, 
will be a sight to see at bed-time. (I won- 
der sometimes whether even the knecs of 
St. James were as callous from his prayers 
2s that boy’s knees must be from his play- 
ing, if the young rascal’s trowsers are to 
be my criterion.) The pass-book at our 
store, allowed to take its own ways 
frightens me, when tle month is up, like a 
ghost. 

When I went to Lawrence, once, I found 
the city uncasy about her machinery. It 
was as goed as could be made yesterday ; 
but Fall River had got some which had 
to-day in it too. So Lawrence must go to 
work and make hers cqual, or she would 
lose her place. And about the same time 
Mr. Adams was telling Boston, in the 
North American, she must be up and 
doing, or else she would be herself no better 
than a ‘ Boston notion.” But this winter 
I was at a merchants’ club there, which 
meets at stated times, to talk over the in- 
terests of that city and discuss a good 
dinner ; and I could see the seed had fallen 
on good ground, as, indeed, the last re- 
turns of ber commerce prove quite clearly. 
And so every where doing is the foundation 
of being. 

Then Activity is so handsome and 
taking, and has so much to say for herself, 
compared with her sister, Stillness, that 
we cannot help loving her. To see a 
house bright and erisp, because the mis- 
tress can never bear to see a pin out of its 
place or a fly in it; and full and plenty in 
hall and kitchen, because the husband is at 
work all day long, with never a thought 
of resting ; and farms and factories stirring 
with prosperity, because their managers 
are a moving spirit; and churches full of 
interested people, beeause the minister is 
such an incessant worker—how can still- 
ness, We say, come into comparison with 
am activity like this? Surely, ia earnest 
times like these. to sit stMi even for a day 
is to take the lower place. 

Well this I noticed when I was on Nan- 
tucket once: that in the ocean there was 
a beauty and power quite peouliar to its 
rest, as well as its motion. 

Onee in a while there would come a day 
when the waters would leap into white 
foam, in their strife with the great, calm 
cliffs’; and then a day when the blue 
waters would melt into the eky, full of in- 
nocent dimples, which made you feel as 
if the tides were laughing with content. 
But this was what I noticed besides: that 
in the clear waters rested the full sun, 
while in the unresting waters you saw 
only broken lights. There was a shining 
on the edges, but not in the deeps ; a storm- 
ful grandeur, but no mirror of the quiet 
heavens, It was in a summer vacation, 
when I was glad enough to find reasons 
for lounging all day long on the sweetest 
bit of land Iever found west of the heath- 
ery Ramald’s Moor, where I wandered a 
quarter of a century ago. And so I 
said to myself: Beautiful is the ac- 
livity that works for good, and beau- 
tiful the stillness that waits for good. 
Blessed the self-sacrifice of the one 
and the self-abnegation of the other. 
Martha gives up everything, that she may 
be hospitable, and is cumbered with much 
serving; and Mary sits still. But still the 
voice of the Lord tells her, and tells us 
through her, that she hath chosen the good 
part. I would like, then, if I could do it, 
to include both in thcir turn in the sum 
of my life. We cannot help believing in 
work ; but there are days when we should 
be giad beoause we are quiet. When both 
the strong motion and the strong emotion 
of existence shovtd be done with for a 
while, and all things be as naught to us 
except the pure stillness, which, like the 
still soa L saw, only drank in the sun and 
glassed his clear shining through its whole 
heart. 

And I doubt not this stiliness may 
often mean to busy men and women sim- 
ply to be still, and nothing more. There 
was a man last night at a wedding I at- 
tended whose whole being seemed broken 
—body, soul, and spirit. ‘‘ How are you 
feeling?” a friend said to him. “Much 
better,” he replied. ‘‘I have gained six 
pounds.” ‘‘ What are you taking?” was 
the next question. ‘ Rest,” he replied-- 
“brown bread, cream, long rides behind a 
poney that goes likea snail, long sleeps be- 
tween my tides, out of which I wake up 
and say to myseif, ‘I don’t care whether 
school keeps or no.’ Never did it before; 
have to do it now, and like it, and am 
bound, please God, to get well.” Poor 
fellow! Ithought: You came near work- 
ing your way into six feet of sand on Rose 
Hill. You will believe after this in rest- 
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fail to learn of that holy quiet into which 
the soul can enter, where the divine busi- 
ness of being still and waiting on God may 
sometimes bring us so near to him in the 
peace that passeth all understanding that, 
in comparison, our “exereises” shall be 
like the hurtle in the ring of a tornado 
compared with the perfect stillacss of its 
intimate heart. 





THE CONFLKCT OF SCIENCE 
WITH REVELATION. 


BY HENRY MARTYN SCUDDER, D. D. 


Twente is a conflict, but it is between a 
false science, on the one hand, and a false 
interpretation of the Scripture, on. the 
other. <A scientist arises, and, flourishing 
an unfounded theory, cries out: “I have 
killed Moses. I have slain the prophets. 
I have abolished Christianity.” A  theo- 
logian, unskilled in science, and cleaving 
to an erroneous interpretation of the 
Bible, dashes into the arena and crics out: 
“*T anathematize and excommunicate you, 
you blasphemous theorist.” It is a fight 
between two falsities. It is a new illus- 
tration of the old warfare between the 
frogs and the mice. As then, so now 
the frag comes to the front with a cab- 
bage-leaf for a shield, a cockle-shell for a 
helmet, and a marsh-reed for a spear; 
while the mouse advances no less valiant- 
ly, having a breastplate made of weasel’s 
skin, a sewing-needle for a lance, and a 
nutshell for a head-covering. Let them 
fight it out. Let the scientific frog swell 
and croak. Let the theologic mouse 
jump and squeak. Forbid them not to 
jom in battle; and we, the spectators will 
petition Heaven that the frog may swallow 
the mouse, and tiat the mouse, while 
being swallowed, may fatally bite the 
frog, and that the two may die together. 
We shall compose no epitaph and shed 
no tears. If a false theory and a false ex- 
position fight, and achieve each other’s de 
struction, all sensible people will be glad. 

Between true science and rightly inter- 
preted revelation no conflict can find 
place, since both are divine. Science is 
the discovery by us of God’s mind. Take 
any science you please—botany, for in- 
stance. Before God made the grasses and 
the grains, the flowering shrubs and the 
forest trees—before he created the flora of 
each continent and island—he had a plan. 
All possible plans of constructing a veg- 
etable world were before him. Out of 
the many he chose one. According to 
that he laid out and built up all the 
plants. The whole aim of the science of 
botany is to discover that plan. Once find 
that, and all the facts which we gather 
will fall into their appropriate places, and 
we shall have a true science. Hf we have 
no plan, the more facts we collect the 
greater confusion we shall secure. We 
shall have heaps of facts scientifically 
insignificant. lf we havea wrong plan, 
then everything is arbitrary and artificial, 
aud the so-called science will stultify it- 
self by its self-contradictions. But if we 
can find the plan upon which God framed 
the countless vecetal forms—if we can 
reach his original scheme out of which all 
of them flowed—then we shall have a 
true science. Any particular science, 
therefore, is simply the discovery of God’s 
planin reference to the subject of which 
that science treats. Itis science when it 
attains that. It never is until it does. 

God has not written down his botanieal 
scheme ina book for us, because this is 
not necessary for our salvation. Wecan 
ourselves find it, and he leaves us to edu- 
cate ourselves in the process of discovery. 
It is reached though many failures. Suc- 
cessive generations work at it. One 
classification after another is adopted and 
thrown aside, At last the natural plan— 
God’s—is discerned. It shall justify itself 
at every point, and then we shall exclaim, 
with thankfulness: “Lo! here is God’s 
plan.” 

If we turn from the constitution of 
plants to the structure of the globe which 
they invest with their fair raiment, we 
still seek forthe same thing—the divine 
plan. Was this earth once a vast volume 
of fiery fluid, which in the course of ages 
cooled and solidified; and have God’s 
mighty masons, the physical forces, 
worked upon the crust, tearing down and 
building up again; and is there a plan 
upon which all this has proceeded; and 
can we make the rocks and the sepul- 
chered fossils of the hoary past tell us the 
secret? This is what geology is seeking 
to know, and when it has found the plan of 
progressive movement—God’s own plan, 
which he had in his mind as he worked—- 
then will it be a true science. 

From the days of the Chaldean astron- 
omers to this day of telescopic revelations 
men have been studying planets, and satel- 
Kites, and suns, and comets, and nebule. 
For what are they striving? Is it not for 
this, to discover the scheme upon which 
those myriad orbs are reared and regula- 
ted? And when that is know, when the 
scroll of the sky is unerringly read, then 
astronomy is baptized as a true science. 
Thus all genuine science is divine, be- 
cause it is a map of a part of God’s 
mind. Tow then can it clash with reve- 
lation? Science is our discovery of God’s 
thought. Revelation is God’s communica- 
tion of his own thought to us. The one 
is an attainment, the other isa gift; but 
both are of like substance. <A conflict 
between them is not possible. 

We may call our bluadering generaliza- 
tion a science. We may call our faulty 
interpretation of Scripture the truth. 
We can easily stir up a quarrel between 
these two. They are naturally vicious 
and belligerent, and need no coaxing. 





ing, when you get to work again; but you 
can never rest as you might have done if 
you hid known these thirty years what 
you know now. 

So, men of business, believe me, there is 
now and thena profitable venture in do- 
ing nothing at all. In the power to put 
business aside, and abiding now and then 
ina perfect quiet, things sometimes solve 
themselves, when we give them that ad- 
vantage, which refuse to come clear for all 
our trying. We all know how, by simply 
taking some perplexity into the decpest 
silence this side death—a good night's 
sleep—we can do better sometimes than if 
we sat up and wrought at a task all night. 
When Matthew Murray, of Leeds, wanted. 
to see his way through some sore perplex- 
ity in his inventions, and all other effort 
was of no use, he rested day and night 
from all noise, and all effort except the 
effort an active man has to keep himself 
quiet; and then the thing he wanted 
would steal in and look at him, and light 
ov him, and stay as birds used to light on 
the old hermits, no more afraid of them 
than of the trees under which they sat. 
And, mothers, you may care and toil in- 
cessantly for your little ones, never rest- 
ing & Moment in your devotion ; and then, 
because you never do be quiet. but enter 
into your very closet with a little frock to 
mend, you shall never be quite able to 
take the whole sunlight and sum of your 
motherhood into your heart. You will be 





perishes as to miss the bread that cometh 
e}down from Heaven. No person in the 
world needs so much now and then to be 
still, and open her soul only to the silence, 
as an earnest, energetic, whole-hearted 
mother. This eternal activity is almost 
sure to run at last into shallows. 

I have left myself no space to touch the 
worth of this stillness and rest in those 
things which belong intimately to the 
higher life; but it is all of a piece with 
what I have said already, and sol am 
content. Or will not one look into the face 
and one glance along the life of any true 
follower of George Fox we may happen 
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so full of care about the bread that. 


Let the scientist, then, be modest. Per- 
adventure, he has not yet attained unto 
God's plan. Let the theologian be modest ; 
let him gain all the light he can from 
science to assist him in accurate exposi- 
tion. Let him remember that, while God’s 
Word is infallible, man’s interpretation 
of it may be wrong. 

Furthermore, let us all pray that science 
may advance with tenfold swiftness and 
energy toward its goal. It will reach it; and 
then there shall be joy in Heaven, as well as 
in earth. So, too, let us pray that God’s 
blessed Word may be better understood ; 
and let no man foolishly reject the aid 
that science gives, for true science is the 
reflected light of God’s Spirit, shining 
upon the pages of the Bible. 

Revelation is also a science. When we 
pass beyond the knowledge of objects 
which we can hear, taste, handle, smell, 
and see, what shall we do? We need a 
science of God; but him we cannot touch 
nor see. We needa science of our own 
immortality ; but of it we have no ex- 
perience, since we are yet within the 
bounds of mortality. We need, above all, 
ascience of our relations to God as sin- 
ners. How can I rid myself of sin? How 
shall I free mysclf from legality and 
dread? How shall I become pure and 
peaceful? How can I become a child in 
the Heavenly Father's household, and 
grow into a spiritual manhood, wherein I 
shall enjoy the highest development of all 
my faculties? Has God*any plan that 


emn eyes? 


the crystals of the mineral world reflect 


for a seply to these anxious inquiries. 


draw near. Yanter. It isa temple illam- 
ined by the grace ofa divine priesthood. 








covera ‘these numerous needs? That 
would be a science worth knowing. Who 
will tell me? Will the stars shed down 
this information from their soft and sol- 
Will the flowers breathe it 
from their sweet and fragrant lips? Will 


it upon me in prismatic effulgence ? 
No; I vainly search in the reatm of Nature 


They xepresent my profoundest needs. 


Who wt help me? I tarn to the Bible. 
I find there every question answered. I 
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terror to me. Why should he be, since I 
oppose him no more? See yonder little 
bird. It floats fearlessly in the spray that 
arises out of the thunders of Niagara. It 
cleanses its plumage in that ever-ascend- 
ing and radiant mist. It flies through the 
rainbow which spans that awful presence. 
It is not afraid, The colors of its wings 
are kindred to the tints in that rainbow. 
It sings its gayest songs as it darts back 
and forth in front of that terrible glory. 
It has no controversy with Niagara. It 
gains its living along its banks. It builds 
ils nest and rears its mestlings in the tree 
that overhangs the cataract. The believer 
in revelation has ended his controversy 
with God, and is, like that flying, floating, 
singing bird, without fcar. 

Revelation is the science of scienccs. 
It is the science of God, of immortality, 
and of redemption. 

Human scievce springs from the earth, 
and, reaching up toward Heaven, takes 
hold of God’s thought as its foundation. 
Revelation is the science which springs 
up in Heaven, and, reaching down toward 
man, lifts him into communion with God’s 
thought and God’s love. Seience and 
Revelation! Both aresciences. Both are 
divine. There is no conflict. There never 
can be any. 





FUMBLING AT PENNY POSTAGE. 
BY DR. JOSHUA LEAVITT. 


‘CHICKEN LITTLE” was certain the sky 
was about to fall, for she had a piece of it 
fall upon her tail, in the shape of a dry 
leaf from the lilac bush, under which she 
was scratching the ground. We are as sure 
that penny postage is coming, for we are 
about to have a crop of postal cards, on 
which we can send messages for a cent 
apicce, the United States furnishing the 
cards gratis, and the franking privilege 
placing the blanks for sale in every post- 
office in the country. This is so much 
wiser than it would be to carry our letters 
for a cent apiece, we furnishing our own 
paper and envelopes, that itis proposed to 
raise a statue to the inventor of postal 
cards at one cent. 

The humane master who cut off his 
dog’s tail an inch at atime, because he 
thought it would he too painful for the 
dog to lose his tail all at once, was of the 
philosophical school which has ruled in 
the American Post-office for thirty years 
past, in giving us cheap postage by slow 
degrees, so as to save the public mind 
from too great a surprise in having it all at 
once. In addition to the postal cards, 
which we shall have as soon as tiie two 
departments at Washington have decided 
whether they shall be manufactured in a 
printing office or an engraver's shop, 
Congress has at length had the liberality 
to restore the old postage of one cent on 
transient newspapers and circulars, as it 
always was before the Act of 1863 inflict- 
ed double postage on such things, for no 
other reason, that we could see, but to en- 
courage congressional franking in the 
presidenti:t campaign. We now believe 
that franking is about to be abolished. 
And it is no longer a remote probability 
that the present generation may enjoy the 
blessing of letter postage at one cent p2r 
ounce, which will dissipate most of the 
remaining delusions, and bring in the 
reign of common sense in postal matters, 





THE GILMORE INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 


BY BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN. 


Tue Israelites are beat out of sicht by 
the Yankees. Moses is nowhcre beside 
Gilmore. The Egyptian Levite got up a 
Jubilee every fifty years; the Irish Yan- 
kee every three. He has learned this im- 
provement as much from his faith as his 
residence. A Pope of the olden time 
proclaimed a centurial festival. It paid so 
well that his successor cut his hundred 
years in twain, aad held the centenary 
feast at the end of fifty years. His suc- 
cessor outdid him by making it occur at 
the end of twenty-five years ; and, bad the 
cardinals elected Patrick Gilmore Pope, 
under the title which that sect ought long 
since to have given—that of Patrick the 
First—he would have bad his centennial 
jubilee at the Roman Coliseum, annually. 
The Jewish Jubilee celebrated Eman- 
cipation ; the Yankee celebratcs nothing in 
particular, It is called a Peace Jubilee— 
well enough as a tille three years azo, 
when the war-cloud was yet hanging in 
the distant skies; but of little account 
now, though, as since that time the big- 
gest war has been waged that two nations 
represented here have ever fought, he 
may have fancied that this Jubilee was in 
token of that peace—a gricvous mistake, if 
he entertained it, for no people so fiercely 
and so justly hate each other to-day, and 
will continue to hate, until the boundaries 
are readjusted and their military prow- 
ess finds an equilibrium, 
But Mr. Gilmore did not give it this 
name for any such consideration, but 
simply that he might have a taking title 
for his big noise ; and, as war is the most 
attractive of human acts, so he sccks te 
absorb this war furore iato his mighty 
conflict and congregation of sound. It is 
really a grand jollification—what Hans 
Breilman expected his heaven to be—“von 
huge, eternal shpree.” It is a protracted 
Fourth of July; a mere burrah, boys! 
Think of the close, miserly Yankees 
spending three-quarters of a miHion of 
dollars for a mere jollification, and never 
call them mean and stingy again, 
especially in self-indulgence. It has 
been going this ten days at this writing, 
and has a week more to run— 
a festival unparalleled in length, as 
in every other feature. Like a house pro- 
jected by a wise master builder, which 
was to be one hundred feet long, one hun- 
dred feet wide, and one hunired feet high, 
and only one story at that, so this monster 
is of gigantic dimensions, from whichever 
point it is contemplated. The sources 
from whieh it is gathered, the time for 
which, the place in which, the cost of 
which, together with its volume of num- 
bers and sound, give it a staggering ac- 
cumulation of bignesses that astonish the 
rest of mankind, and ought to win the least 
possib!e nod of approval from ‘J. R. G. H.’ 4 
and other wonderful New York critics, 
who, like De Santy and the Atlantic Cable, 
make their only initial or anonymous ap- 
pearance on this solitary occasion. Who 
is this mighty four-teafed clover of a 
name, that appears only when Gilmore 
appears, and disappears with his de- 
parture from the scene? Mason we 
know, and Dwight we know, and Willis, 
and Philip Phillips, and the colored min- 
strels, real and bogus, and all the musical 
writers and critics and performers — ali 
except this wonderful '‘J. R. G. H.,” who 
calmly sits, a3 angel of peace, above the 
heads of Gilmore and Strauss, Zerrahn 
and Tourjee, and their mighty multitude, 
sways majestically his gold-pen baton, and 
makes them and the world hear and trem- 
bie. . 

Despite this autocrat, who keeps the 
Tribune as cool en Gilmore as it is on 
Grant, the great public yield a willing 
heart to the magician that rules the hour: 
It does not sit in supercilious criticism, 
any more than it would point its petty 
pen to condemn the thunder of the can- 
non at Waterloo or Petersburg, or the 
parades and pyrotechnics of a Fourth of 
July. A Brobdingnagian was as well- 
formed and favored as a Liliput, the 
Venus of Milo as a Cupid; but the critic 
that complains because his petite rules 
fail to measure the majestic forms shows 
the feebleness of his standard, not the de- 
feet in their preportions. 

Tre Jubilee ie wonderful: hus #% isa 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


becomes tranquil. God is no longer a 


wonder that haz its own metes and 
bounds. 

Take this edifice. It does not look large 
as you approach it. Two tall stories and 
a modern roof, painted light green, with 
towers on its ends, and broad barn-doors, 
six or eight in all—it is so well propor- 
tioned that, like St. Peter’s or its Roman 
namesake, it has no extraordinary effeot 
upon the eye. Enter. These vast corri- 
dors, deeper even than those of Rome, are 
occupied along the wall with offices for 
chorus, managers, the press, the city 
authorittes, a hospital for the suddenly 
sick, saloons and refreshments, and other 
necessities for a vast crowd. The Roman 
corridors were high-arched recesses, occu- 
pied by the victims of the arena, or the 
beasts that should devour them. In 
Leutze’s famous painting of the ‘‘ Martyrs 
of Diocletian” (is it his, or whose?) you 
see Christian men and women and chil- 
dren huddled together, frightened or calm, 
under one of the arches of that amphi- 
theater, and through an opening can 
behold the lions in the arena tearing 
their brothers and ststers in pieces ; while 
the emperor, Gvant, and the conductor, 
Gilmore, of that age, look calmly, and the 
Roman multitude delightedly, on the 
horrid spectacle. 

Certainly Christ has done something for 
map, despite Boston Buddhists and New 
York Freclovers, and all their blinded 
crew, when the second of this name and 
its equal almost, if not altogether, in capac- 
ity, is filled with calm-souled thousands, 
listening to psalms of praise or notes of 
melody, weeping tears of joy over their 
brothers across the sea, attended by 
president and governors, who represent a 
people that love peace, not war, and Chris- 
tian songs, rather than bloody spectacles. 

Emerging from this broad corridor, you 
take in the auditorium. It rises ore hun- 
dred and three feet in the arch, A score 
and over of pillars, not less than ninety 
feet high, make, in two rows, a grand 
aveuue, a hundred feet wide. At their 
northern end stands the organ, not comely 
ef aspect or sound ; but vociferous enough 
to shake the gigantic structure, and several 
more like it, Hit fairly puts forth its 
strength, Over it is an emblematic 
picture of “Peace and Music”; and high up 
in the pediment a clock, which you do not 
think unduly large, yet its figures are ten 
inches long and ifs face ten fect. It is 
easy, therefore, to take note of time in 
this very note-issuing place. 

The seats sweep gracefully down the 
galleries, around the amphitheater, down 
the gallcrics before and beside the organ, 
and down the aisle of (he area—a body of 
sittings unequri-d in the world. The 
stone seats «: the Coliseum at Rome, if 
in good order, would accommodate a few 
thousands more. And in good order 
Victor Emanuel will, doubtless, soon put 
them, under the direction of Victor 
Gilmore, for the musical celebration of the 
centennial of American Independence, 
which was the Independence also of 
Europe and the world. 

Idon’t know how many country churches 
could be made out of St. Peter’s, though I 
bave often read, and might recram for 
this epistle. But you have one simple 
plan by which you can easily make out 
the number of such churches contained 
in these seats. This area, or parquette, 
as it is called, is subdivided by aisles cross- 
ing it at right angles, very broad the long 
way, and not narrow the cross way. 
These aisles make fifteen compartments of 
the level floor. Most ef these squares 
have their seats numbered. They are not 
exactly equal; but they range from five to 
six hundred seats each. Now the major- 
ity of village churches have not over four 
hundred seats. Bat very few have six 
hundred. Even city churches are con- 
tented with that number on the floor: 
Here, then, in this parquette, as it is fool- 
isbly called, are not less than fifteon good- 
sized churches, kirger than the average. 
The galleries around it have over twenty 
equally large, and the chorus.and orchestra 
areas before it one-third as many as both 


of them together; that is, these seats 
about yeu would fill one hundred church 


buildings of fair size, and seventy-five of 
large size. Can St. Peter’s do more? 
But St. Peter’s is largely made up of 
alcoves. Its nave is not half its capacity. 
These alcoves obstruct sight and sound. 
Here no obstruction exists to either, save 
these thin, square wooden beams, that 
spring high in the air their nigh a hundred 
feet. Every graceful twist of Strauss, 
every brilliant wave of Gilmore, every 
calm sweep of Zerrahn, every shake of 
Madame Rudersdorf’s head and sweep of 
Peshka-Leutner’s robes can be seen by 
every one in the house except the per- 
former. It is not the old hidden odscur- 
ity, but the modern face-to-face openness, 
which is here illustrated. 
This vast hall was well filled several 
times—the first week better filled than 
most of the little houses of Christian wor- 
ship into which it might becutup. True, 
tive thousand, or even ten, might have 
been packed away init. But what are these 
among so many? On the President’s day 
it was jammed, worse than the admiring 
Beesher’s cathedral. The masses streamed, 
a Broadway crowd, adown the corridors, 
They pressed, a Broadway pack, against 
the railing which kept them from the 
inner aisles. They stormed, a Broadway 
tumult, against the police and the front 
lines, who persistently put their tall heads 
and hats between their eyes and the per- 
formers. They hung, like spiders, black 
and sprawly, among the rafters, and from 
their high places hung hissing or hallooing 
at the bigger, if not nobler, crowd below. 
But, after due conflict, the mass adjusted 
itself to its eonditions, and only rent the 
air with applause at Grant and Strauss, 
Gilmore and the foreign bands. Fifty 
thousand persona, at least, filled the 
edifice ; and that, too, on the day succeed- 
ing that on which the 7ridune quadrino- 
mial declared “ the interest flagging,” be- 
cause nobedy wished to hear a heavy 
oratorio rofl its meHifluous thunders. 

As tothe music, it, of course, becomes us 
to speak modestly after the great four 
named has spoken. True, we have at- 
tended a good many camp-meetings, and 
hope to attend a good many more—the 
best musical concerts this world affords, 
for they are the only muttitudinous 
choruses which are sung with the spirit 
and with the understanding also. We 
have also listened to oratorios even in Bos- 
ton (which perhaps he has not) their 
acknowledged American head-center, and 
orchestral concerts in New York, Paris, 
and Milan, and wherever else they flourish, 
except Berlin and Leipsic, where the high 
artists will say they only flourish. We 
have attended many a singing school, “in 
the elder days of this art,” in Yankeedom, 
and heard the mighty master scold and 
lead his jubilant but not over-concordant 
disciples. Still we, of course, know noth- 
ing as these wonders of the quill know ; and 
80 our notes and their musical notes may 
beanything but noteworthy. Yet, suchas 
they are, give we them to you. 
. The music is harmonieus. The waves 
of song rise and fall in admirable time. 
The chorus roll up their burdens of mel- 
ody in perfect order and proportion. In 
some of the choruses, where each part 
takesa strain alone, and then the whole 
march in as a body, the unison is maguifi- 
cent. The effect of some of these gigantic 
harmonies is beyond all description or 
conception. “Old Hundred ” was never 50 
sung before, or the “ Marseillaise,” or the 
“John Brown Hymn.” It was stapendous 
—the roar of many waters; yea, the great 
waves of the sea. The mountains shook 
with the sweHing thereof. 

It ia delicate. Some have said the fine 
touches of harmony cannot be heard. 





Tat ja a mistake. The most delicate in- 





struments and voices are distinctly heard. 
“ The tintinnabulation that wells 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells,” 


before the crash of anvil, organ, orchestra, 
chorus, and guns, in the “ Anvil Chorus,” 
is as distinct and delicious as the succeed- 
ing roar is overwhelming. Sylvestre’s 
dainty cornet, Leutner’s bell-like voice are 
as delicate and as audible as the Bouquet 
of Artists or the accompanying full band. 
These touches of swect harmony are most 
remarkable when it is noted that a spoken 
voice, however toud, could not be heard a 
quarter of the way down the house. They 
teach us why the Romish priests chant 
their prayers, literally to be heard of men, 
their voices otherwise failing to penetrate 
the vast arches of their cathedrals; and 
also teach us how foolish it is for dainty 
priestlets, in their petty St. Albans, to 
perpetuate the whine. It also excuses, 
perhaps, the ‘‘holy tone” acquired at 
camp-meectings—that necessity partially 
accompanying the effort to reach the 
myriads that thither throng. Some of 
the finest effects have been of solos with 
instrument and voice. The choir has 
done less service of this sort, simply be- 
cause it has been given less of it to do. 
All oratorios separate the choruses and 
single parts, and give the latter to single 
Voices ; so that none of the pieces they 
execute together admit of this experiment. 
Yet they sing soft and low, or the reverse, 
as easily as the baton waves the order. 
And some of these whispers of melody 
from fifteen to twenty thousand are more 
fascinating than their yvehemence of 
sound. 

The orchestral effects are very impress- 
ive. These hundreds of violins are almost 
articulate. It seems as if Huxley's pro- 
toplasm was developing itself into a voice, 
and must-soon get that something which 
he says is needed to make a nettle a man. 
The catgut and horsehair seem already 
to speak rational words when touched by 
Strauss and his seven hundred associates. 
Especially when the horsehair is replaced 
by the fingers, and they proceed to pall 
or snap the music from the fiddle. Tow 
the audience cheers this excercise. The 
strings seem to cheer back, and every 
viol now hath found a tongue. The 
ancient caterwaul is transfigured into this 
gracicus melody, and the feline soul hath 
rest in this Elysium. 

The great feature of the occasion is the 
foreign bands. As they march slowly 
down the long passageway to the front, 
the audience sees and shouts. Their uni- 
form attracts—especially that British sear- 
let, that has never trodden street or stare 
of Boston since Washington made it march 
down State street, where it had made 
the bloody massacre six years before 
almost to a day, and take ship for Halifax 
and Lome; never, unless it trod the streets 
as prisoners of Gage, when Burgoyne and 
his officers were housed at Cambridge, 
and possibly an escort of his own was 
allowed unarmed to do him service. 


It was a sight to see, that ovation to the 
British band. It said: “ We'll welcome you 
for our fathers’ fathers’ sake. They wore 
your uniform and fought under your flag. 
You are bone of our bone and flesh of 
our flesh. Much as we have hated and 
fought you, much as we may, we still feel 
a sort of reluctant unity in our duality; 
and, on our side, at least, can express it 
by popular applause over every famous 
Britisher, from the Prince of Wales to his 
prince of buglers.” 

The German band received a hearty 
welcome; but the five-dollar tickets kept 
out the Germans, though not their lager, 
and so the applause was less. But the 
little French Republicans redoubled the 
roar. The roof almost rose to welcome 
them. And their performance intensified 
the uproar—so agile, so neat, so vivid. 
The long, soft and low, soft and low 
choralic style of the German was changed 
to the American quickstep. And when 
this culminated in the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” 
with its guns and chorus and ai, 
the enthusiasm of the monster audience 
knew and felt and showed no bounds. 
It was a thing of grandeur, to be heard 
and remembered forever. 

The great gift of the Jubilee is th its 
sacred influence. True, this is marred by 
earthlinesses. The vile lager-stand makes 
singers and performers sometimes drunk. 





‘It is a disgrace and nuisance, that is 


without excuse. The Sunday concert was 
equally anti-Christian and injudicious. 
These foreign performers had heard much 
of the American Sabbath. They should 
have been allowed to witness one. The 
running of trains a hundred miles back 
and the executing of all sorts of secular 
melodics deserved, what it received, uni- 
versal condemnation and very feeble 
financial results. 

Yet, despite these defects, not a little of 
its effect, as of its cause, has been devo- 
tional. The familiar songs of the sanc- 
tuary have been sung by the vast congre- 
gation. The chorals themselves are only 
German camo-meeting and congregational 
hymns—as native to that land as negro 
and Nethodist melodics are to our own. 
They each praise the Lord under their 
own vine, on their own viol, with tlecir 
own heart and voice. No infidel hymn 
assails these ears. The voice of the Lord 
is in the mighty assembly. He standeth 
among the congregations. Christ is Lord 
of the Boston Jubilee, if he is rejected of 
the Boston. theology. It is to him their 
high praises flow. The Revelator’s vision 
of Heaven becomes a reality of earth; and 
one to-day, in this old city of the Puritan 
Christians, beholds and hears ‘‘ the voice 
of many angels round about the Throne, 
and the living beings, and the elders; and 
the number of them is ten thousand times 
ten tl d, and th ds of thousands, 
saying, with a loud voice: ‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was stain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.’” May 
these thousands soon surpass that million ; 
and the consummation of the vision be 
attained: “And every creature which is 
in Heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I saying: 
‘Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne, and to the Lamb forever.’ ” 

The International Peace Jubilee will 
soon be a thing of the past, a beauty, a 
joy, and a praise forever. It will hardly 
be repeated. Three-quarters of a million 
of dollars will not be often spent on 








as those of Italy and Germany. 


song. 


will make us grow our own music; assist- 
ed, but not controlled, by that of Germany. 
The victory of the French band over the 
German, on fits every appearance, 

where the American instinet lies. Yet it 


as the German, and brisk as the Freneh. 
It is quick and graceful, melodious and 


melancholy. It is iteelf. The choral can 
never be popular here. It is too slow. 


American has a quickstep for his favorite 


“ Yankee Doodle” rapturously. 





new world of melody, as we have of poli- 
tics, and even of religion. So the Jubilee 
is not altogether a jollification, an oceanic 
uproar; it is international peace, it is 
international harmony. It educates both 
continents, and will leave a blessing be- 
hind it to every church and community. 
Kaiser Franz’s Band and-Thiers’s Republic- 
ans will remember Boston and its huge 
Coliseum the next time they mect on fatal 
fields, and weave their ‘‘Watch on the 
Rhine” with their ‘‘ Marseillaise,” as they 
now weave them with the “‘ Star Spangled 
Bauner.” So will the Qucen’s Grenadier 
and the President’s Marine remember Bos- 
ton, and its ‘‘God Save the Queen” and 
“Yankee Doodle,” if ‘‘Alavama” claims 
redden into war. The nations will be 
taught by this, even, not to learn war any 
more; and Europe will invite Gilmore to 
gather her nations together, and cven the 
perturbed spirit of the wonderful quadri- 
nomial will find rest under her ‘huge 
shed” and its huger erowds and harme- 
nics. So may it be. 





SONNET. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Wuen day glooms only blacker for its sun, 
And life rings hollow like a sham found out, 
When love grows poor, high courage tarns 

to doubt, 

Conviction sours and purpose drags undone, 

When friend I fear, when human touch I 

shun, 

Bebold a man no freak of chance could flout, 
With character's tried armor girt about, 
Of Truth’s pure knights the ever-stainless 

One. 
My Master, when I think upon Thy face, 

Calm with the strength that cometh after 

storm, 

When I do recollect that gracious form, 
Moving among us yet a little space, 

Then know I such as Thou not butt to die, 

And dare believe in immortality ! 








INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Tue Republic now begins to look sweet 
and beautiful again, as if men and patriot- 
ie citizens might walk upright without 
shame or apologies of any sort. Having 
managed for acentury or more to keep 
the black man under foot, provoked a war 
to this end, and, in our straits, availed of 
his life to spare ours, let us cherish the 
faith that we are bent honestly now on 
securing him the rights which his courage 
and loyalty have won for him and his 
white the Republic stands. Was this 
slaughter of men and expenditure of 
treasure, with the possible woes to come, 
necessary to make us just? And shall we 
not be careful hereafter that political 
parties play not false, as before the war— 
the cry for union and reconstruction but a 
specious phrase for reinstating the old 
issues under new names? Admitted into 
the Union, the once rebellious states may 
break out into new atrocities for recover- 
ing their fallen fortunes. It behooves the 
friends of freedom and human rights to 
know their friends, and trust those and 
only those who have proved themselves 
faithful in the dire struggle. 
“Who faithful in insane sedition keep 
With silver and with ruddy gold may vie."* 

In democratic times like ours—when 
power is stealing, the world over, from the 
few to the many, and with an impetus un- 
precedented in the world’s history—the 
rightful depositories of power, the people, 
sheuld make sure that their represent- 
atives are fitted alike and disposed to ad- 
minister affairs honorably; the rule being 
that of the best by the best—an aristocracy 
in essence, as in name, since no calamity 
can befall a people like the want of good 
heads to give it stability and self-respect 
in its own or consideration in the eyes of 
foreign beholders. Ideas are the royal 
presidents; states and peoples intelligent 
and prosperous as they are loyal to these 
potentates. Liberty is the highest of 
trusts committed to man by his Creator, 





with a fresher and more enduring fame. 

Not in imitation of such influences of the 
people, but in the spirit of liberty and 
loyalty, have Sumner and Phillips won 
great and splendid reputations, 
silenced \the ‘‘ fools and designing men,” 
whose ‘bold and turbulent oratory, the 
genuine offspring of licentiousness,” once 
sounded in our national ha'ls and came 
near the separation of our Union. 


and 


“ Whom did the people trust ? 


Not these, the false confederates of state, 

Who laid their country’s fortuned deso'ate: 

Plucked her falr ensigns dowo to seal tue biack 
man's fate— 

Not these secured their trast. 


“Tat they, the generous and the just, 


Who, nobly free and truly great, 
Served steadfast still the servant race 
As masters in the menial's place: 
Ry their dark brothers strove to stand 
Till owners these of mind and band, 
Aud freedom's banners waved o'er az enfranchised 
land, 
Tleve were the nation’s trust— 
The patriots brave and just.” 





THE GREAT ISSUE. 
SHALL TIIE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
LIVE? 


BY PROF, TAYLER EEWIS8, LL.D, 


WE hear much wise talk about the 
mission of the Republican party. It has 
had a glorious history, say some; but it 
has done its work, and is no longer needed. 
‘“Why is not the same thing said of its 
antagonist ? The mission of the Republic- 
an party is to kill the Democratic. Al! 
previous struggles against that intensely 
evil power had been partial and spasmod- 
ic. Local and transient issues, or prema- 
ture questions of reform, were ever 
turned against them by the unprincipled 
cunning of the strong adversary. For the 
Democratic party was ever most zealous 
for moral purity in the ranks of those op- 
posed to it. The existence of crime, igno- 
rance, and corruption in its own was 
regarded as something most natural and 
to be expected; whilst examples of it in 
such parties as the Whig or the Repub- 
liean raised very much the same kind of 
ontery that we always hear from the 
Ronianists about Calvin’s burning Serve- 
tus. It was its comparative rarity that gave 
it its hideous features. Or, we might rather 
say that all former efforts failed for want 


of consistency and perseverance in keep- 
ing every other issue subordinate to one 
fixed purpose—the utter overthrow and 
destruction of that party of “the spoils” 
which, through the assistance and mutual 
alliance of Southern slavery, had so Jong 
misruled the land. 

To thisend arose, at last, the Republican 
party. This is its true mission; and let 
no man talk of disbanding until it has fully 
accomplished the work it was ordained to 
do. It has not been fulfilled as long as 
there remains in the field the least remnant 
of this “old Democratic” flag. The battle 
has not been fought out until its whole 
host, Northern and Southern, Alleghanian 
and trans. Mississippian, has uneondition- 
ally surrendered. Reform isa good thing, 
We are all reformers; we are _all liberal ; 
we all profess to be honest. It is hard to 
find a man who is not in favor of what is 
right. Every platform is sound in this 
respect. It is astonishing how virtuous, 
how pure, how righteous we all are in the 
abstract; how full of that poor virtue of 
sincerity whose very commonness ought to 
make us suspect that its moral value is 
greatly over-rated. Of true Christian 
honesty, having its seat in true self-knowl- 
edge, we say nothing. 

Reforms are urged. Reforms may be 
greatly needed ; but, whilst the fierce polit- 
ical battle of which we speak is still 
raging, still undecided, those reforms—as 
leading party issues we mean—must neces- 
sarily be postponed to the more critical 
issue of the deadly strife. Their own 
purity and efficiency demand a cleared 
field for such a court-martial. No doubt 
reforms were needed in Grant’s army be- 
fore the battk of Five Forks. Temper- 
ance and honesty may both have been 





and in the enjoyment of which man be- 
comes himself a creator—a trust at once 
the most sacred and most difficult to hold 
inviolate.  ‘‘ Power isa fillet that presses 
so hard the temples that few can take it 
up safely.” Right is the royal ruler alone, 
and he who rules with least restraint 
oomes nearest to empire. 

And one of the most hopeful aspects of 
our nutional affairs is the coming into im- 
portance and power of plain, sensible men, 
like Grant and Boutwell—men owing their 
places to their honesty and useful services 
—the one in the ficld, the other in the 
state. This change for the better in our 
politics, it seems, came in with President 
Lincoln, himself the plainest of the plain, 
one of the most American of Amer- 
ican men; and is (after his successor’s 
lamentable career) now reinstated in 
our present chief magistrate, whose 
popularity is scarccly secondary to any 
of his predecessors in the presidential 
chair. Our national politics have obvious- 
ly improved in these respects upon later 
acministrations, and we may reasonably 
hope for the prevalence of peace and 
prosperity, such as the country has 
not enjoved since the times of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. The reign of 
principle appears to have returned into 
the administration of affairs, honorable 
men taking the lead, softening, in large 
measure, the asperities and feuds of 
parties. Great questions affecting the 
welfare of the community, and for the 
solution of which the ablest heads are 
requisite, are coming into discussion, and 
are to be settled for the benefit, we trust, 
of all concerned. Reform in capital and 
labor, temperance, woman’s social and 
political condition, popular education. 
powers of corporations, international 
comr icat these, and the new issues 
which their settlement will effect, must 
interest aud occupy the active forces of 
the country to plant the Republic upon 
stable foundations. 

“An early, good education,” says Gray, 
in”his notes on Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,” ‘ is 
the best means of turning the eyes of the 
mind from the darkness and uncertainty 
of popular opinion to the clear light of 
truth. It is the interest of the public 
neither to suffer unlettered and unphilo- 
sophical minds to meddle with govern- 
ment, nor to aHow men of knowledge to 





lacking in some departments. But the 
first thing, the first Cromwellian charge, 
was to defeat the rebels—not merely to 
repulse them, as had been often done at 
other times; but to put them down so 
effectually that they could rally never 
more. Sonow. Settle the great issue de- 
pendent on that pivot conflict; settle 
it so that it shall stay settled; make it 
sure that the work will not have to 
be done over again, under still greater 
difficulties, political and financial. See 
to it that the flames are really extin- 
guished, that the great incendiary has been 
rendered powerless, that Southern seces- 
sionism has been really quenched, and the 
arm of the Northern Copperhead effect- 
ually broken ; let a national committee of 
investigation report that this has been 
done ; and then other things may have a 
hearing. Before that the diversion de- 
manded may imperil everything. For this 
was not a mere effervescence, & mere 
“unpleasantness”; it was not a transicnt, 
temporary issue, like the banks, and the 
tarifl, and the embargoes, and the Mexican 
wars that had gone before it; but a deep 
national issue, an historical issuc—long 


preparing, and demanding a correspond- 
ing carefulness in its effectual historical 
Unless we look to this, the 
ery of reform, whether # be revenue 
reform or any other, if pow made a prin- 
cipal issue, is not only adverse to the 


settlement. 


freedom of the greater movement, bu 





truly self-destructive. It may not only 
defeat ts own immediate object; but put 
far off all hopeful effort for the future, 
The writer fears no moral imputations 
upon himself, in urging such a seeming 
postponement. He can simply say that he 
is not opposed to moral and even religious 
issues. It is the contrary feeling that has 
produced in his mind sueh an intense 
distike of the Democratic party in its carly 
as well as in its later history. It is the party, 
of all others, most distinctly and avowed- 
ly opposed to moral ideas; for it knows 
that any cherishing of these in its public 
policy would be sure death to it. Not to 
be mistaken, then, we would say that 
moral reforms and social reforms and 
official reforms are ever in place; but, 
when there is some great oversiadowing 
national reform not yet completed, these 
others are most finally and effectually 








at last removed, then may we ili breathe 
freely. The demand is made in the inter- 
est of all liberal and progressive thinking- 
The old hindrance lics across the path of 
all reform. Until its fate is once decided 
everything aiming at any special public 
good works in the wrong direction. It is 
hailed by the men opposed to all “ moral 
ideas in politics” as something which is 
sure in the end to subserve their party 
interests. Experience has most fully 
shown that it takes ever from the strength 
of the main army contending with this 
inveterate evil power, whilst leaving un- 
broken and unweukened its own dense 
phalanx of vice and ignorance, such as 
it was characterized by Horace Greeley in 
the days of his “honesty,” or when Le 
“rebuked them eharply, because his 
witness ws true.” 
We know it is so. A temrerance move- 
ment oniy aids the Democratic party. 
Atlempts {o preserve moral education in 
our schools, to cherish respect for neces- 
sary seasons Cevoted to thought and rest, 
to restrain gambling and Kcentiousness, 
aH work in the same direction. So will 
it be with ‘civil service reform,” and 
what some of our doctrinaires call‘ the 
higher tone of politics.” So will it be 
with Adamsism, and Chaseism, and Carl 
Schurzism, in their unreliable professions 
ofa hyper-purity. The Republican party 
may itself have received wounds in some 
of its attempts to imitate the old tactics of 
the enemy ; still itis moving steadily on, 
es Grant did at Vicksburg, to the utter 
destruetion of the hard dying monster, 
Separate from this solid popular phalanx, 
containing, as it does, the substantial 
worth and intelligence of the land, our 
purists will have no superiority to that 
“honest” Greeleyism they so much affect 
to despise. It is, in fact, really ludicrous 
the course this “reforming movement” 
has taken. Think of “ that crowd” of 
“high-minded men whom the spirit ‘of 
patriotism called to Cincinnati from all 
parts of our land.” How rapid already its 
divisiors and sub-divisions! Soon we 
heard of “ the honest men among them ” ; 
and the question began to be asked, with 
an ahmost absurd earnestness, ‘* What shall 
the honest nen do?” Then there was an- 
other division—the honestest among these 
—the very puriss‘mi. And so it went on, 
diminishing to a number far below that of 
Gideon’s water-lappers. Very eflicient re- 
formers they might be, perhaps, within 
the Republican party, and still maintain- 
ing their attitude of hostility to its hope- 
lessly corrupt antagonist. Very honcst 
men were they, undoubtedly ; but hardly 
qualified as the representative righteous 
for the salvation of Israel, or equal to the 
impossible task of eflecting its regenera- 
tion by delivering it into the hands of the 
unholy and = unreformable hosts of 
Midian. 
But what then? Shall we never op- 
pose corruption in the better party? We 
suppose this to be asked by one who al- 
mits, as every candid man must adit, 
that, with all its scrious defects, the Re 
publican party (in its rank and file, at 
least) is a sounder body than the Deimo- 
cratic. The question is a fair one ; but we 
think that it is easily answered. Oppose 
corruption, by all means; but let it be 
within the lines of the better party, if it 
be, indeed, such. If the effort is unsuccess- 
ful, or not as successful as could be wished: 
then try and try again. Use, patiently, 
every means, rather than take a course 
which leads«directly and inevitably into 
the ranks of a party whose corruption is 
so inveterate that years ago it became 
solidified into the standing maxim that 
“tothe victor belongs the spoils of the 
enemy.” 
Let the Democratic party disband, thus 
seeking purification by mingling itself 
with other elements and other combina- 
tions. Then it will be time to take the 
Republican party in hand, and either give 
it a new mission or subject it toa like 
process. To this very end, if it should be 
a desirable one, there is need to fight out, 
first, that great issue on which we have 
been dwelling. It isa great thing in the 
history of a people (a most conservative 
thing) the bare fact that a bad party, like 
the Democratic, whieh has forfeited the 
confidence of the country, though after a 
long and tenaeious hold, can really be de- 
stroyed beyond recovery. It is something 
which wiil look well in history. It gives 
hope for future operations of the kind, 
should they be needed, as some think they 
may be, against the Republican party. It 
will be a grand precedent. There is 
strength and hope in the very thought 
that such a thing can really be done. Let 
us first try iton this old nuisance. Fias 
experimentum in corpore vilt. 

The ‘‘ old Democratic party,” say some, 
with a sort of dramatic fondness—‘ the 
good old Democratic party.” Its age is 
against it; and that is one reason why it 
should die. Itis old in evil, and it was 
not pure in its birth. It had for its founder 
and first leader a man the worst aspect of 
whose character consisted in the fact that 
he was not only the enemy and the slan- 
derer of Washington, but the first to give 
the ship of state, and of the Constitution, 
a direction different from that in which its 
great pilot was steering it. One of the 
initial elements of this party was that 
worst Jacobinism of the old French Rev- 
olution, of which the Virginia nabobs 
who fist called themselves Democrats 
were so strangely fond. This, however, 
instead of hindering, facilitated its easy 
union with slavery as the second ingredi- 
ent of the singular compound. Add to 
this that Northern ignorance, which soon 
grew to such dimensions in our large 
cities, and we have the monstrous combi- 
nation of sham Democracy that so long 




















secured according as they are treated in 


siultified and misruled this republican 
land, makirg its thousands of unreason- 
ing dupes believe that the planters of 
South Carolina and Georgia were the true 
Democrats, whilst the farmers of Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts were, by neces- 

sary consequence, the enemies of liberty. 
Can anything be said of it worse than 
that, or more convincingly prove it to 
have been a false party? And is it not 
undeniably true? We will not say that. 
there may not have been some periods in 

its history that deserve approbation ; 

but, surely, it is long since it has 


give themselves up for the whole of life | subordination to it, or within the party 
to contemplation; as the first will lack | that is laboring for the wider national ob- 
principle to guide them, and others want | ject and in close alliance with its higher 


a single entertainment. Europe could 
neither have gotten up the money nor the 
multitude; nor could any other part of 
America. It has sbown that we are, 
after all, the most musical of nations. It 
has also shown that we grow our own 
musie. Our melodies are as acceptable 
It has 
shown that the singing school and the 
social meeting are the best nurseries of 
It has shown that the Methodist 
genius, developed in negro and camp- 
meeting music, is a fruitful soil,that brings 
forth rich as well as abundant fruit. It 


jg not French ; it is American. It is tender 


Even the waltzes of Strauss partake of 
this quality. So does their drink. Dance, 
song, and beer are heavy and slow. The 


air; and only the French could play 


We shall assert our own independence : 
tp music. as in everthing else; and create a! bled. toclothe them and their descendants ' party. When this pestilential nuisance is 


practice and inclination to business.” One 
might also commend to senators and rep- 
resentatives this sentence from Tacitus : 
“T speak,” he says, ‘of popular elo- 
quence, the genuine offspring of that 
licentiousness to which fools and design- 
ing men have given the name of liberty. 
I speak of that bold and turbulent oratory, 
that infflamer of the peeple and constant 
companion of sedition, that fierce incen- 
diary that knows no compliance and 
scorns to temporize—busy, rash, and arro- 
gant; but in quiet and well-regulated gov- 
ernments, utterly unknown.” Yet I can- 
not say that I should have written, with 
my present notion of political or religious 
obligation, what follows: “Upon the 
whole, since no man can enjoy a state of 


shows} caim tranquillity and at the same time 


raise @ great and splendid reputation, 
to be content with the benefits of the age 
in which we live without detracting 
from our ancestors is the virtue that 
best becomes us.” The sentiment has 
a patriotic sound; but conceals the 
cardinal truth, dear to a patriot, cer- 
tainly ia our times and Republic, that 
a calm tranquillity is hardly cempatible 
with a life of heroic action, and that 
true progress, so far from detracting from 
the glory of our ancestors, carries for- 
ward that for which they battled and 





and purer aim. 


least, the acknowledgment of God in the 


to government, as furnishing the only 
consistent and permanent ground to any- 
thing elee.that truly calls itself “‘ reform.” 
We may then have all these and similar 
issues, or we may have combinations 
against any or all of them, if it fs thought 
that a proposed reform involves greater 
dangers than it would cure. We may 
then have the freest action and the freest 
thinking in every effort to promote the 
public well-being ; we may enter into any 
combination for sach purposes, each put- 
ting forth its fair measure of moral and 
political strength, without the haunting 
fear lest it should only be in the end for 
the advantage of that worst combination 





| ef all—the old, ol, incurable Democratic 


First, put down the Democratic party. 
Kill it dead—so dead that it will never 
rise again. Then will there be a chance 
for other questions, according to each 
man’s best and freest thinking. Then 
may we safely break up the Republican 
party, if it is deemed best. Then may we 
have combinations for all sorts of reform— 
for ‘revenue reform,” or ‘civil service 
reform,” or temperance reform, or mar- 
riage reform, or trade reform, or capital 
and labor reform, or, last, though not 


Constitution—that is, of some moral busis 


ceased to be, in any sense, a benefi- 
cent power. Since the days of Kan- 
gas, at least, it has had no claims upon 
the nation; and for its great crime, within 
the past ten years, it most certainly de- 
serves to die. Sueh was the sentence it 
pronounced upon the Hartford Conven- 
tionists, whose treason was microscopically 
invisible in comparison with its own. 
These men retired under the clamor raised 
by this Democratic party. They never 
again sought office. What a noble con- 
trast does this dignified retirement offer 
to the present course of the rampant 
Rebel and the defiant Copperhead? Grant- 
ing that these men of New England were 
in fault, how unspeakably greater is the 
crime of their revilers! It should never 
be forgotten. A sweeping amnesty to the 
South, so far as it allows their leaders to 
hold office, is both impolitic and unjust; 
but it is not more unjust than would be 


amnesty in ita pure sense—that is, of ob . 


Hivion—to the treasonable acts of the 
Democratic party. 





C. Graxvmie War has done himself 
honor, and set an example to other meu of 
wealth, by preseating to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts a remarkably tine and valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquitics. it is 
highly commended by Dr. Bireh, of the British 
Museum, who is the best English Egyptolo- 
gist. But when shall w- have in this — 
try an institution like t. British Museum 


. some more than 
Here is a chance for bile 





narily ambitious Stewart oF Vander 
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THE RURAL CLUB OF NEW 
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= ‘ rate Sisaity, Femes, etc. Work executed 
: 10 to 12 cents a quart. The fruit market in o 
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Tur Rural Club of New York held a quar- 











half of that of previous years; an4, owing to 
the long-protracted drought at tune of fruit- 


third the average prices of previous years, or 


New York City opens for 1872 in a very 
demoralized condition, purchasers paving 
very low prices and families having very littie 
money to spend for fruits. “Small- fruit 
growers will find discouraging times this 
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M. T. DAVIDSON, 
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WHOUCHT IRON PIPE E'AND FITTINGS, 
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BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 
407 Broadway, New York. 
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THE NEW YORK. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


ATLANTIC _ 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC Mutua INsvRANCE Co., 
New Yor, January :6:h, 1372. 
The Trustees, tn conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affatrs on the 31st December, 1871. 
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reeetines pce iam Be ssions | rejoic e prospects of an abundant crop; 7 sah 
ENGRAVINGS. | te — - be errno Dat now fruit Seer terete ak: Tota! amount of Marine Premiums, ........0i446,t3 @ 
AND GERMAN, ensued upon e adornmen' ’ | that half acropis looked uvon with more Nofor upon. a discounecte I with 
nt Anthors, in- homes with shrubs, evergreens, and vines. | satisfaction, as promising to pay a better ea ee Assets, $19, 000, 000. Annual Revenue, $1, 000. 000. 
irecley and Hon. Horace Greeley, president of the Club, | price than a full crop. 
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Hartford, 





winnati, Ohio. 








“CYCLOID AND square 


= PIANOS. 


presided, and introduced the principal spes ak- 
or of the evening, 8. B. Parsons, of Flushing, 
L. L, who read an admirable paper upon 
ornamental planting. We print a few ex- 
racts concerning plants most to be recom- 
nended : 

“My eve always turns with pleasure to the 
ayinese Cypress, known to botanists as Glyp- 






CRANBERRIES, 

Six thousand acres are now planted in | 
cranberries in New Jersey, and most of them 
in full bearing. In two or three years hence | 


they will sell as low as strawberries, or $3 
per bushel. 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 








LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


EXCELSIOR == 


d off ‘rom Ist ese, 
este wn 837 375.790 2 


Losses pald during the same period......... #2, 35, 35 0 6B errs) 
Returns of Prem‘ums and Expenses. e3, 32154 14 


The Company has the fo lowing pepe 
United States and State of nese uces Stock, 
City. Bank, and other 8 a 
Loans, secured by Stocks, plot otherwise 
Real Estate and Bonds and tgages .... 
Interest, and sun rv notes ae claims due 
the Company, estimate: 





ty to Slst 





If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this 
Company to your confidence and support, and especially ex: 


amine the 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 
Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 














wa Prentunn Notes and Bills Recelvabié which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
t pus Si inensis, Of all pyramidal trees it is Syias-5 01 

ry Town ant ¢ ae vnat perfect in its form—straight as an Total Amount of Assets. nessns |Of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as to 

a: as wed wr. compact in its habit, perfectly regu- 


ome of 


P cople | 


























| WAREROOMS, 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 





: e = So | SEWING & KNITTING } MACHINES 


IMPROVED 










14 EAST FOURTEENTH sr. 


: GROVER & BAKER'S 





lar in its cone, and well defined in its outline. 
Ita color is unequaled by that of any other 
tree—a light pea-green, of a most refreshing 
tint. Its leaves are like small twisted cords, 
delicate as the edging of a lady’s collar, and 
in mass giving the appearamce of green 
feathers. My specimen is 25 feet bigh, and I 
do not doubt it will reach 7% or 0b feet. 
Could I bave but one tree near my house, 
oak tree should be the Chinese Cypress. 
Although a conifer, it is deciduous; and, were 
it possible to obtain large trees in quantity, it 
would be the very finest street tree known. 
Too much shade is becoming a great evil in 
the streets of American villages ; and this 
tree, forming the best possible vista, would 
give alight protection from the sun without 
de ense shade. 

















Toward expense of a PUBLIC TEST that the 











PRAIRIE, TEN MILES EAST FROM LINCOLN, NEB. 


The above is a life-like and truthful presentation of a farmer breaking new prairie 


in that fertile, healthy, and beautiful region of Nebraska, south of the Platte River, trav- 


ersed by the Burlington and Missouri Railroad. The wave of the prairie, sweeping off in 


more billows than we can count, affords a better idea of “rolling prairie” than any descrip- 
tion which can be written. 





























































68 & 70 William St., New York. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1871. 














£1x per cent. Interest on the outstan Ting certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1968 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. Thecertificates to 
beproduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp. 
tion will be in gold, 

Adividend of Forty per Cent.is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 


afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 
imum benert to which their superior vitality and persistence 
in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated resulta 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 
from whose letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits Wye ose to extend to those selecting this class of bry 
are MORE VARI HEIR CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES 

ARE AFFORDED RY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 

















_— issued on end after Tuesday, the Second of Aprilnext | der the Tontine Investment Policy a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 
comet lined with Chinese Cypresees 60 fect |. PATENT LIGHTNING SAWS ; ; By order of the Board, form of Insurance. 
hizh would be aa event to be remembered. | ErCeoS"ERP ge ies aes Seco eters Of | ‘These lands have been freely sold during the past two years at low prices, on ten years’ ASSETS. J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretars, Very truly yours, ” 
“ The Kentuc ky Coffee Tree, or Gymnocla- | Saws not one failed in 7. Gross Cy fet #1 ver foot); — SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 
dus Canadensis, has many beautiful character- | Wood Saws (leach). For sale by alt Dealers.” credit, at six per cent. interest. United States Bonds, Market — I have no hesitation in saying that I think it more probable that the 
istics, and I always like to look upon it. Its E. BM. mon bale P mond repped | Mucl ll d land } ld b hased on the same easy terms, and Val ‘ $107,400 00 CHARUES DENN BISNIS Be peace. actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 
mif'and scandy soasmreag? aed, yon eae, | — i oot ee a ieee: st tnngen.......... aeuce| ne EEEMER | on eke eae capeae Hemel nets meee Bek REO ae 
stiffand sturdy and strong; fitted, | nk, = : er Bonds and Mortgages............ 134,530 00 i : n the circular explainin and I notice among them SEVERAL METH- 
eS an ts See TOWA FARMING LANDS, | with equally good prospects of large inerease in value. ” Lewis cUnris Pee wn | ODS OF APPLYING. THE SURPLUS WHICH DO NOP APPEAR TO HAVE 
g, . . ml . me r ENJ, , Ar Al il 
scyarate masses, each seeming 3 horizontal | The Chica 0, Rock Island, g The Land Commissioner, GEO. S. HARRIS, of Burlington, Iowa, offers to supply, by | Cash im Bank.......:.ceeeeeeree 16,109 77) CHARE | LOLKOOK, ROBT B MINTO BEEN OFFERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
* Slewratus ' layer by itse elonging to the legumin- ° e e ° : RL WA N WE Ne R A Yours, trul yD # YAN s rd 
hn . ne | us family, it has a leaf which resembles that Pacific ailroad Company —— free of expense, any who may ask, full information concerning these lands. Cash in Offlee.........+sesereeee 2488 06) ROVAL PHELDS Choa ate rr ours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
. Tuas vol. | ak ite tect, SS Ben ee Cee er cane, | te now offering for sale to actual eaitiens more than Call Loans on Collaterals......... 88,250 00 WiLitAM e. DODGE. hott eehtieey, ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
& Co., Hartford, er a abuinaninek sient aie 0 ACRES 300,000 ACHES OF TNE _BELLS. we SHALL SHEPPARD GANDY’ 
aes artfc } jes; and its whole aspec is light an airy, — " ‘ M : N —_ ve ”’ > . 
: f Se: cae nobility of tone whic makes | of the finest and most eae nie Lan _ RICHEST FARMING LANDS a Interest due on Bonds and Mort ane DAVID TNE ait et swehnclie Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10.000. Annual Premium, $313. 
our s men, 00 fect high, a tree to be The lands are chiefly situated along the line ofits ra’ IN THE WORLD for Sale to Actual Settlers, MEN FFLY’ S BELLS. HALOS... eee ceereeccseceecence FRANCIS § 6) : i FOREST, 
noted. Contd f have but twa trees, ony | a ce ee om NEOSHO VALLEY. KANSAS asatlea dei ae Hebets LS a rR et FIRST BENEFIT. 
a Ee -? 3 ° . 
eons tn one" hae encueiion aud ts seeder: (SEEM, the average being about fords, | MSOURM Q\tNNow aussie 00 aus. ) O"| Thegenuine Troy Church Bells, known to the BR AM AN, SHAW & 0 ‘ paaepatidinann Tontine Period. 10 years, annuity for life combined with 
a] le se shade ke it one of the ver Sales are made either for cash or on short er long | The ands now olferea by this Corpany are mainly | public since 1826 3 which have aequired a reputa- ay Mortgages.......ceecceceeeee 1,127 33 JOHN D. JONFS, President, div idend - S227 90 
ately dense shade make i = y time, so asto suit all purchasers, Full warranty deeds | within 20 miles of each side of the road, excending 170 equa i j HARLES DENNIS. Vice- Tontine Per © > > 
best trees for street planting. 2) miles alone the NEOSHO VALLEY. the richest, fieest, | ‘00 unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all Importers of Samuel Tatereat 4 on Call L 105 52 c S. Vice-President, t Period, 15 years, ‘anuuity for life comb ine “a with 
“The Weeping Beech, or Fagus sylvatica ey EXPLORING TICKETS and inost inviting vaHey in the West. i "| others, including more than seventy chimes and ay cock’ nterest accrued on ans... W. H. BH. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, dividend .« . 546 30 
cal offer, | Address, | pendula, is a tree of great be ‘auty. Our speci- } entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount | _ PRICE OF LAND, $2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten peal One thousand testimonies received during the English Hair Bills Receivable 4.122 82 J. ee 3d Vice-President Tontine Period. 20 years, “annuity for life combined with 
we aero man | men, 40 feet high, covers an area of 2,000 pald for fare upon his land, are for sale atthe principal | ¥ “Teas 0 OF s SALP.—One tenth every year after until = carder mally wateaptell Kew Pateat Rotary Hi: Seating, es eaiiahae Nae: a as em@d = = es #© #=& #= = s#= s «= «= 1,160 16 
- } square feet. U g : » » wit ai inter: 2, ie ‘ 9 . 
crows Lo gar ee Bose gs aoa ce ae further information address “PO 6, Adurese eiiter TROY oF Wi WESt TROY.NOY. CO FEI 1.55000 1008040.5 SE Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
lacti ‘on , ? > down in all sorts of fantastic shapes. Look- J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, me F. GOODNOW, | ans, Kans A 4G. Kk. MENEELY, PARLOR Interest accrued on Premium 7 > . sine =) 
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athedral It by > 2 asters O TITTTTI RTT A 
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e fr = - be ° » » fa ad, _ 
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| Senenrpe Ne gio ic Hoe ose Benge 03 eeieodiaindiiads | Hay ine ; pier dn rps yi Ze@ 27 Sudbury St., i e To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 
Key | but never mention to unappreciative ears. ‘ . — BOSTON. Deferred Premiums (Net)........ 42, 2 , ‘i 7 — i _ 
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Salesrooms 788 Broadway, N.Y. trying to show how picturesque and beautifal ° as St Pau & PaciFic _— m= F U R N J T U R E. ND THE Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Rew 
— : #0 crooked a thing could be. al-Road Lines | | Internal Rey. and Postage Stamps. 128 83 AND TH turned, 
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ent very striking effects. Plant 20 feet’ apart, in scam onyr-ceanlengmemnenaien penn Surrender of Policy to the Company. 
ETC an ayenue 30 oy Ye trim » ag hag — Prices range from $4 277 Canal Street, Other Assets.......scssesseseenee 4, This Company, steadily accumulating « reserve to | Tomtine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned 
, . branches, 15 or 20 feet, and allow the outside One door East from Broadway, N. Y. —-— : , ° e 
branehes'to sweep the ground. In this out- to $15 per acre, ’ a Total $541,983 96 | Meet any demands from an Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
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without it. Another indispensable relative is 
the purple beech—Fagus purpurea. It has a 
ery dark foliage, and forms a fine contrast 


with the Chinese Cypress; planted alter- 


Government Lands 


CHV sun 





IRON WORKS. 








Total Liabilities.............+++$446,400 00 


Surplus to Policyholders.......... 94,983 86 


FIFTH ‘BENEFIT. 


Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 


SURPLUS ALONE 


teingMmore than double its capital, 
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meet the wants hy 
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feed and working i boris 
ore effective in ex.cuting the various 
“of, work required, either in the family or man. 

ry; in fact, having every ~ ae nt element te 
er it an assured and speedy Ss. 
> re tl agents wanted th: Sane oi ne United States, 
’ whom will be given the most liberal terms known ig 









into relief the lighter foliage of other trees. 
“The Weeping Sophora makes a perfect 
arbor, not reachinga hight very much greater 


ribs of an umbrella, and its graceful, delicate 
foliage, with a locust tint, fills up the vacant 
spaces. Few trees are so beautiful, and no 
one so unique in its form. Being of small 
size, itis well fitted to be near a dwelling. 
The Wee ping Larch is another picturesque 
tree, and its drooping habit entirely different 
from that of the Sophora. [t throws out sev- 
2ral long, spreading arms, sloping gently up- 





tw For particulars and 
pamphlets apply to 














E. &H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 59 


Broapwar, N. 








HER”. oT 
GENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


turers of Photographic Materials, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


gant Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 








THE HERO, GEM, AND 








are pronounced by ail who use them to be the 


MOST RELIABLE, SIMPLE, AND CONVENIENT 





PEARL FRUIT JARS 


Send stamp for postage to AD M3 “00. Bo 





L 
of ope i es ite oo by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-lis' 
J.E. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


8 MYSTERIOUS P PIG TURES, FREE. 


A DIES’ Fine NOTE 1 PAPERS and i eee 


ARTESIAN AND OIL-WFLL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 
CAL-CAS APPARATUS, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS 
PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE AND WAREIIOUSE, 














CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


{ | LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILFR TUBES, 
Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos 


call attention to the character of its assets, 








afford to Policyholders. 
All Policies of this Company are converti- 
dle, at the option of the Holder, into Annuity 


Ponds, conditioned to repay to the party in- 





Without checking for a day the increasing volume 
of its business, begins the New Year with a paid-up 


Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 


and Frames, Sieréoscopes and Views, Grapbosco’ es re aa and the complete and adequate security they | “?*! °f plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable 
than that at which it was grafted. Its egalethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of Celebri- 8, ATER, P 4 
achine is presented with the fullest assurance branches curve gently to the ground, like the ANN TR 'T, Land Commissioner. | ties. Photo-Lantern Slides: a specialty. “Manutac- 


results under certain assumed data, ean be obtained by 
application to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 
and 348 Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the 
United States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


One Million Dollars, 


and Gross Assets amounting to 


$2,509,526 27, 


with a greatly enlarged and incrcasing business. 
A record unparalleled in insurance, and justifying 











o exceed 75, or to his representatives on his 


its claim to give to all needing it 
( . OF AN FO UBLIC, THEY HAVE a ; oo No. {5 Cold street New York. sured, in the form of an Annual Income, the 
Yow Yorks [on infeh sar, and address rand from the body, like the neck ofa Riraffe, TA AEN PIS TP REMIC Ins Ov ALL LE CERCLE, RING QUOITS, ace cae: aa. a, , <RUGTWORTHY INSURANCE WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 
——___—_*___ | or its Branches, located at 2358. Halstead St., Chicago: “wt from these branches droop the latera JA AT EVER and other popular games, manufactured by D, B Ss . ’ full value of his policy, should circumstances pata i 
13 West Fourth street, Cincinnati- 612 North Fourtt soots. It is, like the Sopho a, y AND COUNTY FAIR WHERE g, ’ 
cae teense” aechibunheums tok Ga tye BEEN HOOKS & HUD. Howton Sendfor catalogue. "| MINIATURE TOY STEAMSOATS! | cccontinue hie | CEO» T+ HOPE, President. SAVINCS BANK POLICIES. 
726 ported + la pearance makes it an object of note upon a THERE WILL BE PAINS SPARED FURNITURE, CARP PETING. ET ETC. : Fiat aoa Gite - H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. LIFE INSURANCE AS IT SHOULD BE. 
3BSTER’S tN AWN. a » J EP ; ; ‘ Ss ot ee di ies m7 
enn aaamamiaie “The Kilmarnock Weeping Willow is tN REM ANTE AS tN Ais he a around in an ordinary | inguranee. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. oc The Hateherbocher Lite Janwrance Company wilt shertiy be seedy to lemue policionce, approved Ness, peretie 
6é B L EL EB S 55 noted for its regular umbrella-like shape. 





























Always growing down, it is well adapted fora 
mall lawn, and forms a beautifal head when 
















Millions sie + mall 
have been sold 


Jars 
We are now making a snecialty of ** Church Cush- 















tub, orin lakes or ponds, 
Fags THE GREAT 










































































































B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec'y A. D. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec'y L. D 


as ious death, with certain important benefits never befere conceded by any re ‘ompany. 


The policy will contain a positive stipulation of an equitable and definite surrender value, which may. 



























































be 2 CA“, at the end of any policy year; or it may remain with tiie company, drawing an annual 
= a SUMMER TOY. JOUN K. OAKLEY, General Acent. be witha om less than 4 per cent and hn mach more than 5 ber cent.. for a ¢ omplete, vear asthe average 
a . * 2 * Vt x ‘ ‘4 N SLASTIC 8 E, —-——-—— st of th s invest ts in its preceding fiscal year has exceede 6 per 
NOISELESS zrafted sufliciently high. The Magnolias are IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE THEIR INTRODUCTION. Hp Sey ts ge sal tsclaatieity yd oe Side-wheel Boat, $2.00. ‘ail tom $0046 aan iptere: ot will be attached a table analysing the premium per $1,000 ‘oka by it, into three 
lispensable to any place, whether small or Being perfectly Self-sealing, they never tail length of time, and is proof against moths. — oan and cannot po:* OFFICERS: oie math clad it ls ot the ay oa. ti oa livamoe mori mat ee mol af the neunaene tao dene ip 
rep T »~ Chin arieti a 3, ' D i ir in exces: 0 1s8e eEXpe «€ € 1@ AL i W "O* e 
arse. The Chinese varieties are very showy to give entire satisfaction. We can refer to more than one hundred churches . = Rake Wee ale RA U T U A L iiganunane popes year; 8d, the sel/. , bod es ‘deponit, or reserve which is to be aecumulated at 4 per cent, 
nthe early Spring. The flowers come out These Jars are all inspected, and the tops put on at that ate: mains Soa pte ye i Pier ae BLS. wl =a : y exp - - Poe P t EXAMPLE 
athe most abundant profusion before the the factories, parca pectic th chuvches Gat are wae car} = =z = by toy and faney . SHAS N MORGAN P d , 1 . t of pol 100, payable at 45, or previous death. 
aves appear, and the foliage is good. ove oo emg hwy the Jar myself (being the only uals: referring 8 | a SS P> dealers generally. . a ’ resi en . LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Age 30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment). Amount of policy, $! payab! 45, or pr 
Among these Conspicua is pure white, and 3 mapufacturer inthe United states who does), I produce ‘Propeller, 5, s Pp MAUI M 56.7 15. NET PREMIU ™M $53. 68. 
pani @hiinane } Setenglons tan & our an article that is superior to all others in — spe HALEY, MiORSE & Co., Samples sent (charges prepaid) to any office of the T OF NEW YORK AGE OF ENTRY 30. oe GRO aS RES 8 aseeainaersct 
A Treatise on the art of putting up Fruit will be mailed free on application to me, 411 Washington st., Bost Adams, American, or U, 8. Bxyress Companies, on re F. A. PLATT, * ’ 
ish base to its petals, and Norbetiana - ” ceipt of price. with 5) cents aude: E. S. TURNER Vice-Presidents. 7 INSU RANCE. | sk LF-INSURANCE. bh 
: san improved variety of the same stamp. Ss. B. ROWLEY, Proprietor. ole Agents for New England for the sale of Parext BRAMALL, SMITH ECO -S. NER, 1 44 & 146 BROADWAY, g | 8 
oui is a variety making as large @ tree as | OFFICE AT FACTORIES: Gaul and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa scala dla | vighantanes dah : | | | 
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Ansuranee, 





In our last issue we gave the text of | volume of currency should be more than 


some remarks on life insurance made by 
the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod at a 
recent meeting of the Scottish American 
Life Insurance Company. In reviewing 
the reverend gentleman’s speech, an En- 
glish paper, the Insurance Record, says: 


“tis hardly possible to overrate the ood 
a man in the position of Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod may be able to effect through his ad- 
vocacy of insurance. His position is so 
high, the estimation in which he is held by 
the highest personage in the realm gives 
him so much consideration, and his known 
abilities give such weight to every word 
he utters, that we can but congratulate 
our friends on his championship of their 
eause, The *peech he made the other 
day, Ta presiding at a mecting of the 
Scottish Amicable, is admirable in every 

“4. 3 brought out familiar points 
with convincing clearness, and was a 
happy'aéimisture of argument and illustra- 


wbjections to insurance. People all 
Hoten rs him as to one with authority, 
and ‘will receive from his lips views which 
if wivanced by others would be set down 
to*the score of profanity. Thus, for ex- 
azuple, when Mr, Spargeon—to go for a| 
moment trem one class of clergyman to 
enother—pro; ded his theory that the 
injunction ‘Take no thought for to-mor- | 
row’ might fairly be cited 3a support of in- | 
surance, inasmuch as only the insured were : 
in a position not to trouble about the fa-| 
ture, #8 they alone had provided against its 
conShgeneies, ‘he took up a position which 
wot have exposed ‘@ Fyman tea charge 
of profanity. Dr. Norean Macleod, speak- 
inter cathedra, is enabled bolity to go to 
‘the root‘of the matter, to bring ‘home the 
peglect-of insurance to the Dye on ‘the: 
one fundamental -sround ‘selfishness. 
Feople'make all kkads of exctses for the 
meglect-of ‘a simple duty ; but they are all 
syeferred to this siraple root. A man does 
not insure because he does not care to | 
‘spend money on that from which he de- 
rives no immediate personal advantage; ' 
he does not insure because his love of. 
business is greater than his love for his 
family; he dees not insure because his 
Jove.of othersis not a principle sufficiently 
active to shake him out of his indifference 
and that apathy which is the rrime source 
‘of half the evils of life. Dr. Norman 
Macleod couild also speak his mind freely 
‘upon the religious phase of the subject 
He could expose the fallacies of these who 
have always a text ready to warrant an 
act of negligence or folly, and who, in 
‘this case, ‘ prefer to trust m Providence. 
It was, he said, profanity to suppose that 


\rather have ‘the Jegal-tendce Treasury 


idle currency, whether it be gold or | 1871 at the rate of 23 per cent. per annum. | “Nothing had happened. But on Monday 


paper. Likewise, the Treasury notes would 
never be exchanged for bonds, unless the 


| is needed. A story illustrates this point. 
A man who heard of the actual or pros- 
pective failure of his savings bank rushed 
in breathicss haste into the office, and 
announced his wish to withdraw his 
deposit. He was assured he could have 
the whole amount. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘if 
I can have it, I don’t want it; but, if I 
can’t get it, 1 will have it!” We want 
the currency—it serves us well; but we 
are frightened at the cry of ‘irredeem- 
able.” 

Most heartily we second the proposition 
of Tue INDEPENDENT that the Treasury 
notes be convertible into bonds drawing 
a low rate of intcrest—not more than 3 or 
4 per cent; and that United States bonds 
be convertible into legal-tender netes 
drawing no interest, at the eption of the 
holder. Weappeal to the press and&o the 
people to diffuse light on this point, of so. 
vital importance, and see to it that | 
another session of Congress shall not close 
anti] so wise and muck-needed ‘@ measure 
shall be adopted. The people teday world 


notes circnlating ‘through ‘the ‘channels of 
business than ‘to be paying ixterest'vn the 
bonded debt, and paying ‘txterest, too, on 
tke national ‘bank currency, ‘which is 
go ‘easily and ‘eppressively monopolized. 

Tt can de easily shown ‘that the adoption 

of such a policy would save ‘to the pro- 

ducers about $4109,000,000 per annum, and 

the advantages in promoting general im- 

provements would ‘be incalculable. The ' 
currency we have is “based” upon the | 
credit of the nation, and is the dest we ever 

had. Why not ‘make the credit of the: 
nation current, when #0 much can be) 
saved by so doing ? : 
Tue INDEPENDENT urges the soundest 

reason for the immediate adoption of this | 
policy when it says: *‘ The measure would | 
be fraught with no evil to the public, but | 
would be an improvement to our currency 

system.” CHICAGO, 
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Eient Years or Imports and Ex. 
PortTs—A statement prepared by the 





we wereto trust Providence for helping 
us to become inconsiderate, selfish, pro 
crastinating, and indifferent to the well- 
being of ethers; and, he added: ‘ Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves— 
or, in other words, do their duty. The 
Doctor's remarks on procrastimation were 
exceedingly good, especiaily the pithy one 
that in an insurance oflice a man has to pay 
for gray hairs. It is one of the places in 
which they are practically not respected, 
since gray hair means an increase In 
amount ef premiums.” 

Comments such as these are highly in- 
structive; and, if earefully read, will con- 
vey a useful iesson. 





Financial & Commercial, 


“CONVERTIBILITY OF TREAS- 
URY NOTES.” 


{We publish the following communi- 
cation from the pen of “Chicago,” as 
containing sensible views on the main 
point to which it refers —Eprror.] 


To THE EpiToR oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

- One whose name has stood on your 
subscription books for over twelve years, 
and who has read with much interest the 
discussions of topics of political economy 
in your paper, asks, for the first time, the 
attention of your numerous and thought- 
fulreaders. An-article in your issue of 4 
May 80th, the caption of which is quoted 
above, incites me to say that you have 
therein struck the key-note. Unfortu- 
nately for our individual {and, consequent- 
ly, our national) prosperity, we have been 
taught profound follies so tong that it is 
hard fer us to see how simple the ‘‘moncy 
question” is. ‘‘ Money” is that which is a 
legal tender for the payment of debts, a 
measure of value, and a current medium 
of commercial exchanges. Political econo- 
mists agree that money is not an object of 
ultimate exchange; that it is net a com- 
modity. %ts only use is to serve as 
“ grease for the wheels of commerce” and 
to extend the-advantages of trade. Other 
things being equal, the increase of ex- 
changes is an index of a division 
ef labor, and by this labor becomes 
the most preductive. Money serves 
those who would exchange commodities 
as measures serve the retailer of grain or 
groceries; and there is no more wisdom 
in restricting the yeiume of currency than 
there is in limiting the number of peck 
measures. Let both be limited by the 
convenience or necessities of business, and 
not by law. After every harvest millions 
of bushels of grain are required to be 
moved speedily to the eonsumers. If it 
were proposed to limit by act of Congress 
the number.cf bushels to be supplied per 
day, the author.of the scheme sould be in- 
stantly pronouneed a dunce, if fess mild 
expressions were suppressed; but any 
scheme which we now have, or can have, 
by which currency is limited has the 
game effect. It matters not with the farm- 
er, who is anxious te market his pro- 
@uce, whether he is prevented by an ar- 
bitrary limitation of cars for its transport- 
ation or by a like arbitrary limitation of 
**money to move the grain.” In either 
event he must sacrifice his earnings or 
wait indefinitely. He is at tae mercy ct 
the “bulls” or the ‘‘ bears” who control 
the limited currency for the purchase of 
his produce, or the limited means of its 
transportation. 

It must be clear that those who have 
produce to store are the best to determive 
the capacity of their barns ; and that those 
avho have exchanges to make are the ones 
to decide how much of the “current me- 
dium of commercial exchanges” their 
necessities require. 

Suppose the Government had paid the 
soldiers and those from whom supplies 
were purchased in this country (we will 
not now discuss purchases from abroad) 
in United States Treasury legal-tender 
notes, made convertible into bonds draw- 
ing a low rate of interest (not over three 
or four per cent.), and those bonds con- 
vertible into said notes at the option of 
the holders, and paydble in gold in twenty 
or thirty years, or then renewed for the 
ame period, at the option of the holders ; 
the result would have been, nota dollar 
would have been ‘‘ borrowed” in any other 
manner. The people would have been 
doth debtor and creditor ; in other words, 
they would at ence have been relieved of 
mearly all the burden of the debt, and 
would have secured all the advantages of 
creditors. By making the bonds redeem- 
able in gold, the devotees of specie would 
have been satisfied (or would have reason 
to be); and their being convertible into 
currency would make them the best “‘ call 
foan” in the world. The result of the 
Measure would have been to make a 
monopoly of money next to impossible, 

and relieve the country from those em- 
barrassments of business and robberies of 
the industrious with which we have been 
and still are so familiar, 

But it may be thought that. the 
olists would buy up these bonds, 


monop- 


most need it. 


If the bonds were redeemable in gold, | From 1861 to 1871 the 
their redemption would never be aswed; | crease was about 10 
for the people would prefer a “ call loan” j crease of tunnage 
gt avery low rate of interest to an|50 per cent per annum; from i908 ta 


® 


and thus 
get control of the currency. Let the rate 


of interest ‘be so low that capital will 
gather seek investment in manufactures 
and the various internal improvements ; 
and leave the currency, which is to the 
business interests what the blood is to the | $35.84; in 1961 
animal body, free from the grasp of| per head. Ty 
avarice and within reach of those who} railways constructed 


Bureau of Statistics represents our im- 
ports of merchandise during the eight 
fiscal years, 1864 to 1871, inclusive, to 
amount to $3,103,777,394, and of specie 
and bullion, for the same period, to $137,- 
$81,718. To this add five per cent. for 
smuggling and undervaluation, and we 
have an aggregate of $3,396,347,982. Our 
exports, estimated in gold values, during 
the same time, are as follows: ‘“‘ Domestic 
prodace, $2,234,206.864; foreign mer- 
chandise, $123,861,795; specie and 
bullion, $628,171,140; making an aggre- 
gate of $2,986,239,799. According to 
this statement, the adverse balance of 
trade against us for the eight years 
amounts to $410,108,188. This balance 
represents the amount of foreign 
merchandise which in eight years we 
bought and consumed in excess of what 
we paid for, to say nothing about the in- 
terest which has accrued upon it. This 
bill of excess has been settled by the out- 
flow of American securities of different 
sorts, which to-day representa part of our 
foreign debt, and which were sold at the 
average rate of seventy-two eents on the 
dollar. We are stillin debt for this ad- 
verse balance, and shall during the pres- 
ent fiscal year, from present appearances, 


The inercase of population from 1851 to 
1861 was at the rate of 3.5 per cent. ann", 
ally; from 1861 to 1871 at the rate of 
23-10 per cent. per annum. From, 4831 
to 1861 the tunnage of the cour ¢ry in- 
creased annually ata rate 46.50 per cent. 
greater than that of the popv'@tion, and 
from 1861 to 1871 2.5 per cer‘¢ greater. 
The cost of transportiney Indian corn 
and wheat over ordinary, highways will 
equal 20 cents per tun P gr mite. At sich 
arate the former will "gear transportation 
only 125 miles to mr,rket while its value 
is equal to 75 cents per bushel; the Yatter 
only 250 miles wh, fie its value is $1.60 per 
bushel. With sada highways only our 
most valuable ‘gereals will have ‘20 com- 
mercial value ovttside circles, having radii 
of 125and 240 wiles respective. Upon 
a railroad tte transportation equals 1} 
cents per tum por mile. With such a 
work, consequently, the circle within 
‘which com and wheat, at the prices 
named, will have a marketable value will 
be drawn upon radii of 1,60 and 3,200 
miles respectively. The area of a circle 
with a radius-ef 125 miles ‘is 49,087 square 
miles. ‘That ef a circle drawn upon a 
radius ‘of 1,608 miles is about 160 times 
greater, ‘or 8,042,406 miles. Such a differ- 
ence, cnormoeus 4s it is,.enly measures the 
value of fhe new agencies employed in 
transportation, and the results achieved, 
compared with the-old. 

The above statement shows that the 
railroads of this country have an import- 
ance inthe domestic economy of its peo- 
ple possessed by no-ether. They are, in 
fact, the markets to every portion of it. 
Wherever they are constructed they give 
immediately and everywhere a high com- 
mercial value to the procucts of labor. 
With such results the eagerness of our 


i people to construct raily @-s cannot be 


wonder at; and, as the area of the states 
and organized territories exceed 3,000,000 
‘square miles, the construction ef these 
works must proceed at a rapid rate, till 
their aggregate shall exeeed many fold the 
present mileage. They are to become the 
common highway of every portion of our 
wide domain.—. Y. Tribune. 





INVESTING MONEY 


SrEcraL attention 1s invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
ete.,for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other stocks, and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tue INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be mage for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain 4 
betier price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subseribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, 3 Park Place, New 
York. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
BONDS. 


Tue demand for the above bonds is now 








very considerably increase it. Uitimately 
it must be paid, either in coin or exports 
of demestic produce. The exportation of 
our credit obligations is no payment, but 
simply a postponement of the pay day; 
and the larger these obligations become 
the heavier will be the work of final 
settlement. It is quite true that we need 
foreign capital, to be used for reproductive 
purposes in this country; yet no sound 
political economist will think of congratu- 
lating the American people upon the mag- 
nitude of their foreign debt, and especially 
upon its increase by the excessive import- 
ation of mere articles of luxury. 


REDUCTION OF THE DeBt.—Mr. Edward 
Young, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
in his Monthly Report, No. 8, presents a 
tabular exhibit of the reduction of the 
national debt from March 1st, 1869, to 
June ist, 1872. At the former date the 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was 
$2,525,463,260.01, with a monthly interest 
charge of $10,532,462.50. At the latter 
date the debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
was $2,693,517,378.94, with a monthly 
interest charge of $8,698,919.25; showing 
a reduction of $331,.945,881.07 in the 
principal of the debt, and of $1,833,542.- 
25 in the monthly interest charge, or 
$22,002,519 of decrease in annual 
interest. During this period there has 
been a large tax reduction in both inter- 
nal revenue and customs duties. And 
yet the Greeleyites and the Democrats 
would have the people think that the 
fiscal management of the Government is 
in very incompetent hands, and that Hor- 
ace Greeley, that eminent financier, is 
just the man to take charge of its 
affairs and set things straight. The 
people are not quite ready for any such 
conclusion, 





RAILWAY PROGRESS IN 
AMERICA. 


Poor's ‘Railway Manual,” just pub- 
lished, furnishes much useful and interest- 
ing information in regard to the progress 
of railway construction in the United 
States. Commencing with 20 miles in 
1830, the number of miles constructed at 
the close of 1871 was 60,852. In 1869 the 
mileage constructed was 4,999; in 1870, 
6,145; and in 1871, 7,453; making in the 
three years a total of 18,597 miles. The 
largest mileage in any previous year since 
1830 was in 1856, when it reached 3,643. 
During the four years of our civil war 
but 8,278 miles were built. The state of 
Massachusetts has one mile of railway to 
4.86 square miles of territory. A similar 
ratio would give to the states of New York 
and Pennsylvania 10,000 miles of line re- 
spectively ; and to Illinois 11,600 miles, or 
more than twice its present mileage. The 
cost of railroads in this country will aver- 
age $50,000. per mile—the total for the 
60,852 miles being in round numbers $3,- 
000,000,000. The cost of the mileage con- 
structed the past year, at $30,000 per mile, 
was $225,000,000. At least $50,000,000 
more were expended in new works and 
equipments on old roads, making a total 
expenditure the past year of $275,000,009. 

The rapidity of the increase of business 
of the railroads of the United States, and 
of the quantity and value of their gross 
tunnage traffic, is still more remarkable 
than the rapid progress of these works. 
In 1851 the total earnings from passen- 
gers were for 8,838 miles $19,274,254, and 
and from freights $20,192,100—an aggre- 
gate of $89,466,358. In 1861 the total 
earnings were $130,000,000, and in 1871 
$454,969,000. The tunnage of all the 
railroads in 1861 is estimated at $39,000,- 
000 nettuns, for 81,256 miles; while in 1871 
the net tunnage was 100,000,000 tuns, for 
60,852 miles. The net tannage, reduced to 
Pounds, of all the railroads of the country 
nae qualed P ds to the head 
of population ; in 1861, 1,912 pounds; in 

pre Se pounds per head. The value 
is tunnage per head in 1951 equaled 

» $116.92 ; and in 1871, $375 

® increase of Mileage of 
from 1894 to 1861 








was at the rate af 20 


Per cent. per annum. 
Tate of annual in- 
fi per cent. The in- 
Tom 1851 to 1861 was 


greater than ‘ever before. Confidence in 
the security .as.an investment has become 
-well nigh universal. The road is being 
“rapidly” built, and the development of 
the resources of the country exceeds the 
expectations of the most sanguine, the 
prospects for local business being cor- 
respondingly enhanced. 

Then considering the fact that these 
bonds are accepted in payment for lands, 
at ten per cent. premium, the sccurity has 
the element of a sound bond, readily 
realized upon, and as such is eagerly 
sought for. 


market. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Toe Dry Dock Savings Bank have 
made their semi-annual statement, show- 
ing a surplus over and above all liabilities 
(including interest to July 1, 1872) of 
$576,484.97. The trustees have declared 
an interest dividend of 3 per cent. for the 
past six months. 


—The Rome, Watertown, and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad have declared the usual 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., paya- 
ble on the 18th of July, at the Mercantile 
National Bank in this city, and at the 
office of the company at Watertown. 


—A dividend of two percent. upon the 
capital stock of the Paterson and Ram- 
apo Railroad Company will be paid at the 
office of the Rogers Locomotive and 
Machine Works, No. 44 Exchange Place, 
on and after the 3d inst. 


—Messrs. Lancaster, Brown & Co., No. 
1 Exchange Court, pay the July coupons 
of the Clover Hill Railroad Company, the 
Petersburg Railroad Company, and the 
Mississippi Levee coupons of the Bolivar, 
Washington, and Isaquena bonds. 


—The Oriental Savings Bank pays to 
depositors interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum from the first of every 
month; dividends payable January and 
July of each year. 


—The Freedmen’s Savings and Trust 
Company, No. 185 Bleecker street, will 
pay interest to depositors at the rate of 6 
per cent, per annum for the past six 
months. 


—The earnings of the St. Louis and 
Tron Mountain Railroad for the third 
week in June were: 1872, $47,167; 1871, 
$23,499.89; increase, 1872, $23,667.11. 


—The earnings of the Pacific Railroad 
of Missouri, third week of June, 1872,were 
$69,267 ; third week of June, 1871, $59,- 
885 ; increase, $9,882. 


—The Hanover Insurance Company 
have declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free of Government tax, 
payable on demand. 


—The People’s Savings Bank will pay 
depositors interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable on and after the 20th 
inst. 

—M.K. Jessup & Co., No. 59 Liberty 
strect, are paying the July coupons of the 
Mason and Brunswick Railroad Company. 


—The Citizens’ Insurance Company an- 
nounces @ semi-annual interest dividend 
of 33 per cent., payable on demand. 





MONEY MARKET. 


TuerEe are sudden changes in the 
money market which are as puzzling and 
unacceuntable to uninstructed observers 
as are the changes in the atmosphere. All 
last week, for example, money was in such 
abundant supply that it loaned on eall at 
8 to 5 per @ent.; and on Saturday it could 
not be got rid of by the bankers, who had 
large balances on hand, at any rate. 8 to 
4 per cent. were the highest rates asked on 
miscellaneous securities. The bank state- 
ment, too, exhibited not only a great re- 
duction in the item of loans, bat an in- 
crease in the specie and legal-tenders, 
making a gain of nearly $3,000,000 in the 
reserve; but on Monday money was 
tight, and the rates were advanced to 6 
and 7 per cent. Now what could have 
bappened between y night and 
Monday morning to cause this change? 
What had become of the plethoric banks 
in that brief period of Sunday rest? 











the payment was commenced of. not less 
than $70,000,000 of July dividends; and 
the greater part of this enormous sum, 
which had been loaned out on temporary 
accommodations, had to be called in for 
distribution, and the sudden changing of 
Yoans naturally caused considerable con- 
fusion. $26,000,000 of this $70,000,000 was 
payable from the sub-Treasury in gold 
for interest on 5-208; and one-half 
of it, perhaps, will be sent abroad, 
while the rest will be reinvested in our na- 
tional bonds. The rest of the $70,000,000 
will probably be invested in the various 
securitics which disburse it; so that the 
money, in the process of the change from a 
temporary toa permanent investment, will 
be for a short time withdrawa from the 
loan market, and money may fora brief 
time be dearer. But soon the whole 
$70,000,000 will return to the ordinary 
channels of finance again, and become 
cheaper. In the meanwhile most descrip- 
tions of investment stocks will become 
more active, and;judgivg from the tone cf 
the market at the commencement ef the 
month, prices will rule higher. The Union 
Pacific 10 per cent. income bonds were 
about $ per cent. higher on Monday, and 
sold up to 87% to 88 cts. : 
Notwithstanding the large payments of 
coin by the Treasury Department, the 
price of gold keeps up. It opened at 1133 
to 114 on Monday, and maintained those 
rates througheut the day. 
The Treasury programme for July is 
on a reduced scale. The purchases of bonds 
will be at the rate of $1,000,000 a week, 
and the sales of gold to the same extent. 
The close of the fiscal year, on Satur- 
day, enables the Government to make 
amost favorable and gratifying exhibit 
of the national finances, which is every 
way creditable to the Administration of 
President Grant and the economical 
management of Secretary Boutwell. The 
principal of the funded debt, bearing in- 
terest in gold, has been reduced one hun- 
dred million dollars, or from $1,888,000,- 
000 to $1,790,000,000 ; and the gold inter- 
est on this debt from $110,545,000 per an. 
numto $103,000,000; while the unfunded 
debt of the Government has been reduced 
in the three years about $17,000,000, and 
the currency interest from $2,133,000 has 
been almost wholly extinguished by the 
withdrawal of the three per cent. grecn- 
back certificates. 
The amended tariff, which went into 
partial operation on the 1st of this 
month, will give general relief to the 
trading interests of the country. But the 
most change is that effected in those arti- 
cles of universal use, tea and coffee, which 
are now added to the “free list” and will 
hereafter be imported free of duty. The 
@pparent loss to the Treasury from the re- 
peal of the duty on these two articles is 
about $17,000,000; but the actual gain to 
the people will be very much greater, be- 
cause, in addition to the repeal of the 
duty, will be the saving of the cost of pay- 
ing and collecting it, which was very 
great. 
The course of speculation in the stock 
market has undergone very little change 
since last week. Wall Street has been 
almost evacuated by the large operators, 
and the holiday season and the hot 
weather together have drawn off so many 
of the smaller speculators that the amount 
of business doing is exceeding small. 
But, in spite of the dullness, prices are 
very firm, and are likely to continue so, 
unless a break in Erie should take place 
after the election for a new board of di- 
rectors, on the 9th inst. It is not yet cer- 
tain whether the Atlantic and Great 
Western interests, represented by Mr. 
James McHenry, will succeed in secur- 
ing a majority in the direction or 
not; though it is the opinion on the 
street that Erie will pass into the hands of 
the McHenry people, and that, in such an 
event, General McClellan will be made 
president, in the place of General Dix. 
The two next exceptionally lively stocks 


} are Pacific Mail and Quicksilver ; but even 


{| these favorite fancies are dull and steady 
We know of no better bond upon the | 


now, and are likely to remain so until 
after the Fourth, when a new movement 
is expected to take place in several of the 
Yeading stocks, 

Subscriptions to the gold seven per cent. 
lean of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way Company continue to be received by 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., who recom- 
mend the bonds as among the very best 
securities in the market. The subscription 
price is 95 (currency), and July dividends 
could not be better reinvested than in 
these bonds. 





DRY GOODS. 

Tne dullest week ever known among 

dry goods dealers has been the last. But 
this dullness had nothing in it in the least 
degree discovraging. It was merely a 
cessation after an unusually active season, 
and the coming week, which will be 
equally dull, will only be a prelude to the 
opening of another active business. The 
last week has been employed mostly in 
taking stock, and making preparations for 
striking balances and calculating profits. 
The small amount of business done has 
been confined almost wholly to the class 
of goods required by retajlers for the holi- 
day week. This holiday week will be 
kept in a very sensible manner by 
most of the dry goods houses. 
About ninety commission houses and 
importers have agreed to close their stores 
and adjourn over from the 8¢ of July to 
the 8th, the sueceding Monday. This is 
altogether unprecedented; but it is a 
proper thing to do, and the example will 
probably be extensively imitated next 
year by other business men. The Stock 
Exchange attempted to do it this year; 
but it was found to be impracticable, 
owing to the engagements of the brokers 
Next week will, therefore, be a dead 
season. There will be no sales nor changes 
to report, and the markets will be with- 
out movement of any kind. At present 
there is nothing doing in the shape of 
speculative purchase, neither in woolen 
nor in domestic cotton, and foreign goods 
are at a dead stand still. 
In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
there have been uo important trangac- 
tions, and prices are unehanged but 
steady. Thestock im first hands is light; 
but a decline in the raw material is antici- 
pated, which prevents the large jobbers 
from purchasing at the present rates. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are 
unehanged in prices since our last report ; 
and, the supply in first hands being mod- 
erately targe only for the season, no im- 
mediate change is looked for. 

Printing cloths are in more active de- 
mand and prices are firmer. Sales have 
been made for 64 standards, extra quality, 
in the gray, at 84 to 8} cts. for immediate 
delivery. 

Prints are in rather better demand for 
light effects, but prices are unehanged and 
steady. The sales are altogether for im- 
mediate wants of the trade. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there is no change and but little 
doing. 

In woolen, generally, there is an almost 
‘stagnant feeling; but there is also great 
confidence entertained that there will be 
‘a more active demand next month, after 
the holidays. Prices of cloths are firm 
for all desirable grades; and fancy cassi- 
meres, of medium and fine grades, keep 
up prices very steadily. 

Foreign goods are very quiet, and the 
importers are not yet prepared to display 
their fall styles. The importations are 
comparatively light, and most of the 








goods now received go inte bonded ware- 











HARVEY FISK. A. 8, HATOH. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKErs, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., N, Y. 


Havine been associated with the 
CHESAPEAKE AND O10 RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, as their financial 
agents, for nearly three years, we have the 
most conclusive and satisfactory knowl- 
edge: 

1. Of the immense value and importance 
of the Road. 

2. Of the thorough ability, economy, and 
tntegrity of its management, 

8. Of its resources for an enormous and 
profitable traffic. 

4. Of the perfect security of the 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds of the Company. 

We are consequently enabled to recom- 
mend these Bonds as an entirely sate and 
reliable investment, which may be held 
with a8 much satisfaction and fig@dom 
from anxiety by the most pradent and 
careful investor as Governments or Cen- 
tral Pacifics. 

A large profit or increase of investment 
may now be realized by exchanging either 
of the above for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Bonds. 

Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000. 

Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 

Principal and interest payable in gold in 
New York. 

Price 94 and aecrued interest. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


BANKERS. 


JULY INVESTMENTS 


THIE 


1-30 GOLD LOAN. 


Tue Large sales of Northern Pacific 
7-80 Gold Bonds show their popularity 
with investors, and we recommend them 
to the public because of their ABSO- 
LUTE SAFETY, both as a first-class 
Railroad Security and a Real Estate 
Mortgage ‘on Lands worth twice the 
amount of the proposed Loan. 

The Bonds have thirty years to ran— 
payable, principal and interest, in gold— 
exempt from United States Tax to the 
hoider; are a first and only mortgage on 
the road and its earnings, and upon 50. 
060,000 acres of land, mainly agricultural, 
timbered, and mineral. 

The United States Government has 
made secure the payment of the Bonds by 
this ample Land Grant. 

The Bonds are issued in denominations 
of $109 to $10,000, Coupon and Regis- 
tered, and are sold at par and interest in 





currency. 
All Marketable Securities received in 
exchange. 


Maps, pamphlets, and full information 
will be furnished on application to banks 
and bankers, agents for the loan, through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


JAY COOKE & 60., 


New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. 





ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY’S 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


are being absorbed by an increasing de- 
mand for them. 

Besides being the obligation of a wealthy 
eorporation, composed of men of experi- 
ence and high-toned commercial integri- 
ty, they are secured by a first mortgage 
on the road, revenues, land grant, fran- 
chise, and equipments, combined in one 
mortgage, and are readily negotiable both 
in the markets of this country and of 
Europe. 

A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in 
the Mortgage Deed must advance the 
price upon the closing of the loan. Prin- 
cipal and interest payable in geld. In- 
terest at eight [8] per cent. perannum, 
payable semi-annually, freeof tax. Prin- 
cipal in thirty years, Denominations 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupons or Reg- 
istered. 

Price 974 and acerued interest, in eur- 
rency, from February 15th, 1872. 

Maps, Circulars, Documents, and infor- 
mation furnished. 

Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 

The diminished quantity of these Bonds 
for sale, and the increased demand ab- 
sorbing them, warrant the belief they will 
soon be sought for at an advance consid- 
erably above the preset subscription 
price at which they can now be had 
through the principal Banks and Bankers 
throughout the country, and from the un- 
dersigned, who unbesitatingly recommend 
them. TANNER & CO., 

Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street, N. Y 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
GOLD LOAN 
OF THE 
MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Messrs. Morton, Briss & Co., 80 Broad 
street, New York, are receiving subscrip- 
tions for the unsold balance of the $2,000,- 
000 of these Bonds at 95. 

One-half of the Loan (£400,000) in sterl- 
ing bonds have been sold for European 
account. 

This is the only Gold loan issued by the 
Company. 

The Share Capital of the Company is 
$21,148,600. 

The net earnings of the road for sev- 
eral years past have averaged more than 
seven per cent. per annum upon both 
classes of stock. For the last three years 
the net earnings have averaged $1,604,- 
429.83 over expenses and interest upon its 
entire bonded debt. 

The company owns 1,151 miles of rail- 
road, with a bonded debt, including this 
loan, averaging $19,227 per mile. 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 


EIGHT PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


CITY OF MOBILE, ALABAMA, 
AT 95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


HOWES & MACY, Bankers, 
30 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
le at 95 acerued interest in cu: 

fnitedemount of the Right Per Gent. Bonds of the 

u payable January and 

The very small debt of this iy ond the prompt pay- 

er these Tends 

the most desirable 
market. T particulars can o 

HOWES & MACY, 30 Wall St., N. ¥. 











Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 830 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate ef 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
‘Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors, 
Dhaai 


GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 
Rerorrep Exparssiy vor “ THE InpsrEnpent,” 


By H. K. THURBER £ €O., 


133 and 1% Chambers, 204 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York, 





COFFEES.—Business is confined to the 
immediate wants of the jobbing trade, but 
holders are still firm in their views. Samples 
of goods held in Europe are offering to arrive 
at prices below the market rates for goods 
on the spot. The removal of duties causes 
an active distribution of goods purchased by 
retailers for July delivery. 


FISH AND SALT.—The market for Mack- 








erel is unsettled and values arenominal. But 


| ew buyers are in attendance. George's 











Banke Codfish are in good demand and steady. 
Herring are dull, Duich Herring firm, with 
incr-ased sales. The receipts ef Liverpool 
Fine Salt are light, with a good jobbing trade 
from store. Ground is in small stock and 
good demand at wellsupported prices. Dulk 
is in fair request. 


FRUITS.—Of Foreign Dried there is an in- 
creased demand for Malaga Raisins in bond. 
Aconsiderable movement bas taken place in 
Citron. On other kinds the market is dull at 
steady prices, buyers limiting taeir purchases 
for their wants to the Ist proximo. Domes- 
tie Dried are quiet, and purchased only for im- 
mediate wants. Foreign Green bring fair 
prices, with a good demand for Lemons, as is 
usual at this season of the year. 


MOLASSES.—The receipts of Foreign fine 
qualities are very meager, and full prices are 
realized on these and good mediums. Boil- 
ing grades ave inactive at about steady values, 
neither sellers nor buyers exhibiting any 
particular desire to operate. Domestic has 
taken another turn upward, and commands 
extremest rates with few sales. 


RICE is in good demand for all qualities, 
the better grades having the preference. 
High gold strengthens the market for Foreign, 
and Domestic is firm and tends upward, from 
light supply. 


SPICES.—For invoices the inquiry is light. 
Mace and Pepper are steady. Nutmevs are 
held with more firmness. Cloves and Pimento 
strengthen in value. Cassia is dull and 
Ginger quiet. The trade demand is fair, 


SUGARS.—Refined drooped early in the 
week, and prices receded rapidly, going down 
to nearly the starting point of the late ad- 
vance. Later a better fecling obtained, the 
market closing with an increased demand, 
better prioes, eonsiderable activity, and a 
stronger and healthier tone. Stocks are light, 
and but few refiners are making at more than 
half to three-quarters of their capacity. 
Present ruling priees are considered low by 
both sellers and buyers, the rapid rise and 
speedy decline bringing values to a present 
healthy condition. Raws are in full stock 
and accumalating. Holders are disinclined to 
shade prices and buyers reluctant to purehase. 
An advanced gold market strenethens the 
position of the former, and the latter pur- 
chase only for present requirements, 


SYRUPS.—The speeulative demand has 
ceased. The demand is steady, with a very 
light supply in refiners’ hands. The call is 
sufficient for the production, and prices are 
firm. Sugar House is in fair request for ex- 
port and home use. 


TEAS.—There is an active trade in in- 
voices, while the demand for lines is good, 
and the retail trade is buying freely. The 
auction sale of Thursday last was well at- 
tended and the bidding spirited. The 
stocks throughout the country are so light as 
to necessitate heavy sales thismonth. Hold- 
ers are very firm in their views, and on cer- 
tain grades are asking higher prices, 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


RePoRTED EXPRESELY FoR ‘Tas INDEPENDENT.” 


A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column, 


BREADSTUFFS, Erc.—Flour continues 
weak and dull, with sales at lower prices on 
most grades and some irregularities on all. 
At the decline there was more activity for | 
export to Burope and‘a noticeable decreased | 
call for the New Orleans market, South . 
American, and the West Indies. The stock | 
is in excess of the usual accumulation at this | 
season of the year. Old Ground Flour ex-| 
hibits the most marked decline, under a | 


| pressure to force sales. Rye Flour is decid-— 


edly lower. Corn Meal is inactive at a 
decline. Wheat has been moderately active 
for export at lower prices. The favorable 
reports of prospective crops in this country 
and Europe tends to lower values and a 















the market is flat. Cut Meats are steady, and 
best selections in better request and firmer, 
Bacon is in fair supply and ivaetive. Lard 
is in increased demand and steady. City 
Packed Lard is dull. Stearine is nominal. 


WOOL has met with no change in values, 
Dealers and buyers are apart in their views 
in regard to the future market. The London 
sales have tended to strengthen holders? 
views; but it is well known that there isa 
pretty large stock in the Eastern markets, 
which deters operations. Farmers are hold- 
ing their Clips considerably above dealers’ 
ideas ; hence, there is no desire to purchase. 
The stocks in manufacturers’ bands here are 
light. Domestic is quiet; but little stock 
has arrived except Texas, which is coming 
forward freely. Georgia and California are 
in light receipts. The supplies tu England 
are too large to admit of any advance in the 
grades that comes to this country. 





LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


VOR WBEK ENDING JULY 2n, 1872. 


fRuportep Ff. ¥ For Tus I ] 





Tue receipts have been less this week of 
all kinds. The excessive heat has not been 
favorable for cattle trade; bat the prices 
realized for Beeves are entirely satisfactory 
to sellers, The demand from suburban and 
out-of-town summer hotels has strengthened 
the market for good and choice Beeves, which 
are slightly higher, Good Sbeep and Lambs 
are firm, but common stock is excessively 
dull. Grass Calves are overabundant and 
unsalable. Swine are dull and weak. 


BEEVES.—Receipts 7,619. Sales at 121/ 
to 1314 ets. per pound for Prime to Fancy, 
1034 to 12 ets, for Medium to Good, 7% to 
114; cts. for Common to Fair, the lower price 
including poor Texans, 


MILCH COWS.—Receipts 136. Market 
steady at previous value. $55 te $80 each for 
Fair to Extra, $25 to $50 for Inferior, $35 to 
$70 for Springers. 


CALVES.—Reccipts 2,854. Fair to Prime 
U4 to 8% cents per pound (gross), 6to7 
cents for Common, 4 to 5 for Inferior. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Reccipts 21,167. 
Prime to Extra 614 to 7 cents per pound 
(gross), 554 to 614 cents for Fair to Good, 5 
to 5!4 cents for Common, 714 to 1144 cents 
for Spring Lambs, 


SWINE.—Receipts 30,721. None on gale 
alive. Market weak. Dressed Hogs duil at 


53g to 534 cents per pound. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO &VERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


Monpay Eventxc, June 2th, 1372. 
Tur follcwme are the wholesale net casb vrices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Geods sold intne New 
York market {t 1s confidently betievec that this weexly 
inforwation. specially repertedto THB INDEPENDENT. (and 
more vertectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city 
is worth. to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 








| scriptien price of tne paper, 
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depressed market. Corn kas ruled pretty 
steady, under a good demand, the variations 
in prices being slight. Rye is dull and 
nominal, Oats are in liberal supply with an 
inereased demand, at lower rates. Barley is 
nominal, and salable only for feeding pur- 
peces. Barley Malt is quiet. Peas are in 
bettersupply anddull. Beans are steady. 
BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricke are 
steady and in fair d d, as tractors are 
forwarding thelr work with all possible dis- 

















patch, The marketis well supplied in quan- 
tity and quality. Fronts are in moderate re- 
quest at about previous figures. Pale are in 
larger supply and dull. Present prices are 
considered low. 

Cement.—F reign is in fair supply, and re- 
cent arrivals tend to modify the demand. Do- 
mestic is im good request, but not strong in 
value. The best brands are firm at full rates, 
with some concession on less-known lots. 

Glass.—The market is dull, without any 
features of fnterest. The general t 
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‘J 
is in buyers’ favor on all kinds. 


Hair.—Prices are without change, and the 
market lacks activity. A few sales are made 
for shipment and the local demand is fair. 

Lath.—Receivers are loth to reduce values, 
but, with Increased supplies and heavier pros- 
pective receipts, buyers are disposed to deal 
cautiously. Concessions were submitted to 
in order to realize, but at the close the mar- 
ket assumed a firmer tone. 

Lime.—Best brands are salable at fair 
prices. Less-known lots a little irregular. 
Prices ¢bout as last, with an inactive market. 

Lumber.—The yard trade has not been ac- 
tive, being somewhat restricted by the checks 
to building operations consequent upon the 
labor strikes. The wholesale market is ac- 
tive and the supply quite large. Maple and 
Black Walnut are in request on foreign ac- 
count, The run of logs on most of the 
streams has been large. 

Paster Paris.—Lump is steady and in good 
demand for best quality. Common grades 
are in increased supply and the market is 
weak. Calcined is stcady, with a good re- 
quest. 


COTTON.—Holders seem disposed to yield 
a trifle occastonally, to stimulate activity; 
but the market generally is without change. 
For future delivery a slight concession is at- 
tainable. Spinners are the main purchasers, 
and, as their transactions are not larze, the 
stock accumulates, 


HIDES AND LEATHER are in moder- 
ate request at unchanged values, 


METALS.—Iron,—Scotch Pig continues 
dull, and is tn no way affected by the further 
advance on “the other side.”?” Our market 
is too well stocked and demand too slow for 
fmporters to put up prices, present values not 
tempting buyers to any extent. American 
continues firm, with an upward tendency. 
American Rails are in good demand at steady 
prices, Refined Bar steady. Copper.—In- 
gotis quiet; all others unchanged. Nails are 
firm. Spelter is dull and nominal. Steel is 
iv fair demand at strong priecs. Tin is dull 
and nominal. Foreign markets are reported 
firmer. Iron Wire and Zinc are quiet. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—There ere no Pearl 
Ashes in market Pets are disposed of as 
fast as received. Beeswax is in better de- 
mand. Broom Corn and Brooms are dull 
and nominal. Candles are quiet at previous 
prices. Drogs and Dyes.—Morphine is 
higher. American Castor Oil lower. Opium 
in better demand. Increased sales in Oil 
Lemon. Other kinds without noticeable 
change. Red Woods neglected. Logwood 
steady. Fustic scarce. Fire Crackers weaker, 
the demand being about over. Gunnies 
nominal. Hay in ample stock and steady. 
Straw dull. Jute Butts in better request. 
Hemp steady. Hops are in reduced stock 
and the market is fism. Indigo dull. India 
Rubber quiet. Seedsdull. Skins.—Deer are 
in good demand ; Goat dull. Tobaeco.—Ken- 
tucky is in better demand, at slichtly in- 
creased values. Seed Leaf mects with steady 
sale, 


OILS, Erc.—City Binseed continues dull. 
Crade Cotton Seed Oil in light stock and no 


Mediums are depressed, and fine Pale is un- 
changed but dull. Tar is held firmly. Pitch 
steady. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork has varied but slight- 
ly. Messe is in a Ifttle better request, partly 
speculative. Holders are steady in their 
views, and not anxious to erowd sales. Prime 
is neglected ; for future delivery the busiuess 
is moderate. Dressed Hogs are lower and in 





full supply. Beef is weak and Tieree Beef 
dull. Beef 
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BEST WATCH 
RAILWAY TRAVELERS 


IS MADE BY THE 


American Watcu Go. 
OF WALTHAM, 
and is known by the trade-mark, “AMERICAN 
WATCH CO., CRESCEXT ST., WALTHAM.” 
For sale by all leading Jewelers, 


THE CHARTER OAK 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





GANIZED 





1 
ieee Insurance on plans, at 
rates as 


and successful Company transacts the busi- 


oth: utual 9 
Nato the sible on entirely knew pian, known 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE, 
peo when parrment of rhe Ridetetred. “Fhe stten- 
of is eafied to this plan. as 
res of unequaled excellence. C jars can be ob- 
tained from the Company er acy of its agents. 
Agente in all she principal cities and towns. 
~ $275 FOR F IRST-CLASS 7 Oc- 


HORACE WATHEES, 451 Brendway, Ny, 


MILLER & GRANT, 


between Eighteenth 
879 BROADWAY, and Nine 
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have now an unsurpassed stock of 

RICH LACE COODS, SHAWLS, 
CAPES, SACQUES, SCARFS, 

BLOND AND — LACES, 

iia STNG, #2 “FERES PASO 
Samples and orders sent by mail. 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 








Hams are in light request and i 
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we called each other friends. 
as no formal greeting. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED 


TABLE WARBH, 
550 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE PITCHERS AND ICE URNS. 


1847 ROCERS BROS. 
SPOONS, FORKS, Etc. 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICH-PITCHERS. 


Tue Larest IMPROVEMENT AND THE 
Best ARTICLE MADE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


BOYNTON’S 


“ IMPROVED” GAS-TICHT FURNACES, 
PURTABLB “ SALAMANDER” FURNACES, 
LOW AND KLEVATED OVEN-RANGES, 
“NEW BALTIMORE” FIREPLACE HEATER, 


Heating, Cooking, and Laundry 








we clasped each other’s hands 
‘ with soul came meeting. 













ago I loved your books. 

|; first drew me to you— : 
; you better than you thought, 
[ saw you, knew you. 





© Meetro Galvante, Pat. 2 June, 45, Cy 


Startling and Beaufiful Iestia 


A continuous stream of Elect 
tri 
— to the Optie Nerve! ‘on 
e organ of Sight resto 

original strength!!! ines, 
Eye employment, 
uous, rendered 
fort !i!3 


BY J. HOSES's 


Patent Electro Gal 
vanic Spectacles, 
WHOLESALE DEPOTs, 


10 CORTLANDT ST. 


NEW YORK, 
AND 


398 MAIN ST., 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


CHICACO! 


— 


friends now come between, 
r love outstrips me. 

y light be then so dull 

they all eclipse me? 


pave I longed for you, 
», have I wondered 
Be two, whose thoughts were one, 


however contin. 
should be sundered. 


free from discom. 


are those who cling to you 
belr lainp oud fuel, 
> wear you on their fronts 

. a glittering jewel; 


Sho think to gild their rust 
a your fame’s reflection, 
dreaming that they stand 
our best affection ; 


if they can be seen 
) you closely talking; 
7 if armin arm with you 
he street they are walking. 










eg) they press so near, and live 
ur smiles and glances, 

are they 80 near as one 

ed with all your fancies— 


B. ceads Lhe Pocet’s thought, 
ugh his pages gleaming— 
ging him from depth to depth 
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cumb, and become the advo 
peculiar institution. Reverd 
of Maryland, his Attorney-G 
one of the ablest lawyers of t 
but fully committed to the s 
side of the great issue. The § 
the Interior, Thomas Ewing, c 
been long in public life and 
ing member of his party. He 
ginian by birth, and, though 
nartured in poverty, was aris! 
conservative in his tendencies. 
representing a free state, the 
freedom expected and received 
him. William M. Meredith, o 
vania, Secretary of the Treas 
gentleman of high character, a 
distinction, but with little ex] 
public affairs. Jacob Collamer, o 
was Postmaster-General. He w: 
man of recognized ability and 
and was unquestionably the mo 
of any member of the Cabi 
opposition to the increasing 
ments of the Slave Power. Th 
tuted, the ACministration was 
once to grapple with the engros 
tions now forced with such ] 
upon the country. 

Thus far the slayemasters 
successful beyond their most sar 
pectations. Texas had been a 
war with Mexico had been pro 
fought to a successful issue, and 
uecessions of territory had beer 
These successes had been,indeed 
ata fearful cost, involving lar; 
blood and treasure, national dis' 
peril, infractions of the Cons 
home and of treaties of ami 
They had not, however, reaches 
of their ambition and purpos 
were other infractions to be mé 
rights to be invaded, and other ¢ 
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toves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York; 
and BLISS & BROWN, Chicago, Il. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


SAFES. "sis. 


Yo. 265 BROADWAY. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


It having come to my notice that some dealers are 
Offering for sale inferior grades of Shoes, representing 
them to be of my manufacture, purchasers will please 
notice all shoes of my make have my name stamped 
on the sole of each shoe, Alsofac simile of meda 
received at the Parie Exposition, 1867. 


Exposition Universelie, 














These goods are for sale by the leading retail shoe 
dealeys in New York and throughout the country. 


EDWIN C. BURT. 





faa. feels in firm accord, 
w : 

Sab or and singer, 

ati » beneath your touch— 
Mehimes to the ringer. 


have testified to the preservation of 
their Books, Papers, and Valuables 
in the terrible 


GHICAGS FIRE. 


——o 
HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION 
FIRE A 











Beever said how much 

igpur poems moved me. 

J <aid, must answer love; 
a} tought you loved me. 





and space and circumstance 

d me from your presence ; 
hind your veils you seemed 
@ dim phosphorescence. 

nsparent window-shades 
bvhere you were sitting, 

rastral lamp, half-blurred, 
y your shadow flitting 
Awardecuce @riz: .  iatthe 
World’s Pair in Ecadeu, at 
the Exhibition Universetc at 
Paris, and tke Worlds Pair 
in New Work. 


fust the curtain folds, 
p. I said, his place is. 
ume Other silhouettes ; 
I] stranger faces. 





be is feasting there 

s for this night only. 

e guests are gone, he'll come 
‘ I'm waiting, lonely. 


leaning at the door, 
§ his intonations 

fall for other ears; 
Fait with patience. 


voice I know so well, 
those merry fellows, 
rthem, but sings for me. 
then be jealous ? 


ie festal lights are out, 
feaven’s stars are shining, 
clasp me by the hand, 
i arm entwining, 


pace his garden-walks, 





HARMON, BALOWIN’ & FOY, 


ew Haven, Conn., 
MANUBACTURERS OF 


MADAM FOY’S 


| CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 





COUNTER AND HANGING 
SCALE. 











Important to All whe Use Seales! 
A Scale that takes off the Tare and Save 
the Treuble of Weighing Dishes, 


ice S1 
Circulars with cuts and fuil particulars free to every- 
body. Agents wanted in every county. 
EUREKA SCALE CO., 30 Cortiandt Bt..N. Y. 


Pease state where you saw th s advertisement. 





Ludies’ Silver 
- Spiral Spring 
I GARTE 


The easiest, most 
bealt!.ful, and comfort- 
able Garter and Arm- 
let ever offered to the 
public, 










Every one will use 
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Sieber’ ain iy, which. with Iron foundations, elegant 
patterns of Tron Posts, tog: r wath a perfect finish 


ing, composed oi tire best White Lead. Lin- 
and catia Lake Erie Sind, adds to st durability 
notto be surpassed They will endure for years with- 
out repair, and give universal satisfaction, 
If you want a good, durable fence, send for circulars 
and price-lists. Adkiress, 


UNION FENCE CO., Painesville, 0. 








Three-Ply Rooting. Two-Ply Sheathing. Send for 
Sampie- ‘cular. 
Suica ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


past discoursing ; 
beart will open, free 
convention’s forcing. 


iends, who feel no cloud 
ast their greeting, 

pil be our cordial grasp, 
our joyous meeting. 





§ pleasant dream is o’er! 

fhis guests are going. 
etands upon the step, 

BR wind is piowing 


Awarded at the Paris Exhibition to the 
BEST SAFE IN TIIE WORLD! 


HERRING’S NEW PATENT 








CHAMPION BANMEERS SAFE! at chill between his words, 
Patent bish, and pr: steel walter combined with to me are sorrow, 
late: klinite, Pi ainst tie blow-pipe, 3 - 
Well as the rik With: patent hinged, Veigue and with: “Tis very late, 
nbdber- Packed Mang, 


px come to-morrow ?”” 
Manufactured only by 


HERRINGS & FARREL, 


231 & 252 Broadway, cer. Murray St, N.Y. 
FARREL, HBRRING & CO., Philadelphia 
HERRING & CO., Chicago. 


Morrow! dreary word! 
we feel “‘ Now only.” 
holt slides in the door, 
: night is lonely. 


even these parting guests 
a conversation. 

@° warm adieux of love; 

its desolation. 





F. E. SMITH & 69.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WEA 
passe a Econy 


fur from Fashion's forms, 
e desert gloomy, 

d learn to know me then, 
inever knew me! 
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A penta “8 Mp wptor warm to life 
re % ; 'Ny imarble Venus? 
TRADE TRADE given one world to you, 
MARK MARK , me another. 
yy 7 ever cross her bars, 
my 4 of byou were my brother. 
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Rey OR aie nine af 6? earth the fires will glow; 
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MILLS, Brovkirn. N.Y. 
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distant flashes. 
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Your books again. 
® least will lead me 










to be ienored. And the new a 
tion, among its first duties, was 
not only to define its position, b 
upon that line of policy deer 
sary to secure these ulterior p 
the Slave Power. Whether G 
fully comprehended the exten 
purposes may be questioned 
however, with a good degree o: 
tude, enter upon the werk of 
and encouraging the organizsti 
vevernments. Within thirty | 
his inauguration Thomas Butl 
Whig member of Congress fro1 
was sent to California for the | 
expressing to its inhabitants th 
the Administration that they w 
a constitution, submit it to Con 
ask for admission as a state. 

were ready to do, though for 


sons than such as impelled the A 


tion and its masters to seek it. 
covery of gold had drawn to | 
coast many enterprising and ad 
young men from the Northern § 
whatever might have been thei 
political sentiments or personal | 
lad little desire to enter into c 
or companionship with negro s 
they needed government; an 
gress had failed to give them ¢ 
organization, interest, the need 
tion, and ambition prompted t 
spond at once to these intimat 
Administration. A proclam: 
therefore, issued on the 3d of . 
by Gen. Riley, military gover 
a convention to form a constitu 
convention assembled, framed 

tion, and submitted. it to the 

was adopted, and at once tran 
Washington. 

For reasons just suggested, it 
provision for slavery, it contain 
expressly prohibiting it. Th 
course, rezarded as a fatal on 
those who, still sore and sma 
defeat in their attempts to fo 
into Orecon as a state, and its 
in the territorial organizatic 
ifornia and New Mexico, sa 
from their grasp the covete 
annexation and the Mexican W 
with infinite chagrin and alarn 
looked upon these evidences 
success; and they determined 
the struggle, with greater des’ 
turn the tide that seemed to bi 
strongly against the consumma 
long-cherished schemes. Bot 
eress and in the legislatures ¢ 
states appeared simultaneou 


strations of these renewed 

slavehoiding aggression. The 
of Virginia requested the gove 
an extra session if Congress sh 
the Wilmot Proviso, and the g 


Georgia and Alabama recomm 
provision should be made for « 
of the people should Congre 
for the prohibition of slave 
territories. Menaces of dist 
which had seemed to lose sot 
their power, were renewed. 
The whole South seemed gre: 
Her leading and most violent 
very active in breeding disc: 
firing the Southern heart. 
work the meddlesome and it 
Foote was prominent. Just 
session of Congress a correspe 
tween him and Mr. Clingmai 
Carolina, was published. In 
man’s response he expressed 
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BROWN'S “ALWATS COOL” SPOVE- 
Lip LIFTER, 


s where we shall meet, 
you do not need me. 





¥ you the same 

at bright weather, 

ld estrangement came— 
i | together. 
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A KITCHEN LUXURY. 


Ventilating Damper 
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I will speak in dreams 
hot unrequited, 
t, ten years ago, 


Brewn's Denble Cone fend united. 


Fi pe try Gut deales ~ Ma vafsetured by 
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AnD FALL OF THE SLAVE 
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Prart Serr-Inkina Press: & new and 


_ PROMISE MEASURES OF 1850. 


that the slave states ought t 
action of Congress for the e 
slavery from any of the 
Though this avowal of the p 
union was that of two rathe 
ambitious men, neither of wh 
titled to much weight or influe 
nevertheless, an indication o 
feeling and purpose. This 
union, now raised with more 
than ever, was manifestly 4 
overawe the timid and dragoo1 
The event showed that they h: 
calculated. Many were pan 
and yielded to fear what cons 
reason, humanity and patrio 
them to maintain. Appalled | 
of disunion, they not only prov 
to the enduring interests of the 
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pe? resident of the United States. 
t pt Virginia, himself a slave- 
m 'terests aud sympathies were 
fee Ply rather with the friends 
pam we foes of slavery. But he, 
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aes an clement of political power, 
Soe *y have been the plans and 
oem those who presented him as a 
for the high office he was 
Bill. His selection of four of 


er x. all 
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» and undoubtedly intended 
'r the government honestly 
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ming to the Constitution as he 
it. 

Clayton, of Delaware, is Sec- 
Mstate, was able, and was re- 
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trated Catalogue Printer Manufactur Sevylor, of Louisiana, was in- 
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openly and pitiably disavowec 
repeated acts and solemnly-de 
ions. 

In consequence of this dis 
dition of affairs, this transitio 
public mind, as it was passi 
traditional policy which had 
tained to the new which it 
the first session of the XXX 
was marked by the variety of ] 
abstract and practical, introd: 
the friends and foes of slavery 

This session, which conven 
of December, 1849, was rem 
for its length, its heated deba 
tion to slavery, its submission 
Power, and its disastrous c 
from which the nation took a 
ure in its marauding crusade 
rights of man and the funda 
ciples of public and personal 

The Senate had a clear Der 
jority. In the House the 
Democratic parties were m 
matched, while the Free Soil 
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VIA PANAMA. 0, as among cae most liberal 
11S, PASSENGERS, AND n public men. Mr. Crawford, | 
canarine MpneIGHT rm . ) Secretary of War, was a man 
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cumb, and become the advocate of the 
peculiar institution. Reverdy Johnson, 
of Maryland, his Attorney-General, was 
one of the ablest lawyers of the country, 


Mndependent 


he 


VEILS but fully committed to the slaveholding 
ae side of the great issue. The Secretary of 
calaaisslicncgamaiia’ the Interior, Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, had 


been long in public life and was a lead- 
ing member of his party. He was a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and, though born and 
nurtured in poverty, was aristocratic and 
conservative in his tendencies. Although 
representing a free state, the friends of 
freedom expected and received little from 
him. William M. Meredith, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary of the Treasury, was a 
gentleman of high character, a lawyer of 
distinction, but with little experience in 
public affairs. Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, 
was Postmaster-General. He was a states- 
man of recognized ability and firmness, 
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Thus far the slayemasters had been 


Texas had been annexed, a 
war with Mexico had been provoked and 
fought to a successful issue, and immense 
accessions of territory had been secured. 
These successes had been,indeed, achieved 
ata fearful cost, involving large loss of 
blood and treasure, national dishonor and 
peril, infractions of the Constitution at 
home and of treaties of amity abroad. 
They had not, however, reached the goal 
of their ambition and purpose. There 
were other infractions to be made, other 
rights to be invaded, and other guaranties 
to be ignored. And the new administra- 
tion, among its first duties, was compelled 
not only to define its position, but to enter 
upon that line of policy deemed neces- 
sary to secure these ulterior purposes of 
the Slave Power. Whether Gen. Taylor 
fully comprehended the extent of these 
purposes may be questioned. He did, 
however, with a good degree of prompti- 
tude, enter upon the werk of proposing 
and encouraging the organization of state 
vevernments. Within thirty days after 
his inauguration Thomas Butler King, a 
Whig member of Congress from Georgia, 


a larger number than had been cast for 
any other candidate. Mr. Winthrop then 
arose, thanked his friends for the support 
they had given him, and withdrew his 
name from the list of candidates. The 
House having adjourned till the next day, 
without another ballot, the members of 
the Free Soil party were informed that 
Mr. Brown was willing to pledge himself 
to arrange satisfactorily to them the com- 
mittees on territories, the judiciary, and 
the District of Columbia. David Wilmot, 
of Pennsylvania, then addressed a note to 
Mr. Brown, stating that the Free Soil 
members would give him a cheerful and 
cordial support if assured that the com- 
mittees should be so arranged. In his 
reply, Mr. Brown promised that, if elected, 
he would “constitute the committees on 
the District of Columbia, on the territo- 
ries, and on the judiciary in such a man- 
ner as shall be satisfactory to yourself and 
friends. Iama representative of a free 
state, and have always becn opposed to 
the extension of slavery, and believe that 
the Federal Government should be re- 
lieved from the responsibility of slavery 
where they have the constitutional power 
to abolish it.” While this pledge was full 
and complete in itself, Mr. Brown’s stand- 
ing and associations did not fully com- 
mend him to the confidence of the Free 
Soil members; and Mr. Root, of Ohio, 
Mr. Julian, of Indiana, and Mr. Tuck, of 
New Hampshire, refused to give him 
their votes. Anxious, however, to secure 
a Speaker who would give to the friends 
of freedom, through these committees, a 
chance to be heard, Charles Allen, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Preston King, of New York, 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, Charles 
Durkee, of Wisconsin, and Joshua R. Gid- 
dings, of Ohio, assumed the responsibility 
of voting for him. Several Southern 
Democrats, however, who watched with 
lively interest and surprise this action, 
withdrew their support from Mr. Brown, 
and he failed of an election by two votes. 

At once Mr. Stanley, of North Caro- 
lina, rose and offered a resolution request- 
ing the Democrats to appoint a committee 
of three to confer with the Whigs relative 
to the choice of officers for the House. 
An exciting debate ensued, during which 
Mr. Brown's letter to Mr. Wilmot was 
read and sharply criticised. Mr. Meade, 
of Virginia, expressed his readiness to 
take a Speaker, if opposed to the abolition 





was sent to California for the purpose of 
expressing to its inhabitants the desire of 
the Administration that they would form 
a constitution, submit it to Congress, and 





of slavery in the District or its prohibi- 





tion in the territories, from either side of 
the House. ‘If slavery,” he said, ‘is to 
be abolished in the District or prohibited 


THE INDEPEDNENT, 


Cleveland, Democratic member from Con- 
necticut, of strong anti-slavery convic- 
tions, expressed his astonishment at these 
exhibitions of passion, made by repre- 
sentatives from the South. The people of 
the North, he said, made no threats and 
were not disturbed by threats made by 
others, They loved liberty and wished to 
secure it; and, so far as it was in their 
power, they would secure it, regardless of 
threats, here or elsewhere. Charles Allen, 
a Free Soil member from Massachusetts, 
expressed his regret that ‘‘ soothing lan- 
guage” had been addressed to ‘‘ the actors 
in that theatrical display.” He reminded 
the House that when men undertook in 
earnest the great and hazardous work of 
subverting established governments, in- 
stead of ‘flashy oratory” and ‘“‘the ma- 
chinery of concerted applause,” there is 
heard a language of calm determination, 
and a countenance thoughtful and solemn 
in its expression bears testimony to the 
high resolve that animates the breast. He 
rebuked ‘‘the loud and declamatory 
threats” of Mr. Toombs to shatter into 
fragments this Union, and the simultane- 
ous gathering of Southern members in the 
center of the Hall, each with uplifted 
hands, clapping at every sally of the vocif- 
erous orator. Ina manner at once calm, 
firm, and dignified, he told the representa- 
tives of the South who “talk of subvert- 
ing this mighty Union” that “ their united 
forces could not remove one of the marble 
columns which supports this Hall.” Turn- 
ing to the friends of the ordinance of ’87, 
Mr. Allen said: ‘The cry of disunion has 
been raised in advance. If the legisla- 
ture of the country shall prevent the ex- 
tension of slavery into free territory the 
government is to be overthrown. How is 
this tobe done? The advocates for the 
unlimited spread of slavery say they will 
teach you. Teach them a lesson which 
shall protect this House from such threats 
hereafter; which shall save—not the 
Union, which is safe—but the country 
from all such sccnes as we have witnessed 
this day.” 

On the 22d of December, a resolution 
having been adopted that a plurality 
should effect a choice, Mr. Cobb received 
one hundred and two votes, to one hun- 
dred for Mr. Winthrop, and was declared 
Speaker. Being aa extreme Southern 
man, the committees were organized to 
protect what were deemed the rights of 
the South, and to favor the designs of 
those who were leading the new crusade 
against freedom. The eight Free Soil 
members had only insisted on the very 


sue.” Mr. Clemens followed Mr. Chase in 
a violent speech, in which he asserted 
that the Union was already dissolved. To 
this singular assertion Mr. Hale good- 
humoredly replied that it would be very 
comforting to many timid people, with 
excited nerves and trembling fears, to find 
that the dissolution of the Union had 
taken place and they did not know it. 
Illustrating this point by a turn of pleas- 
antry, he said: ‘‘Once in my life, in the 
capacity of a justice of the peace, (for I 
lield that office before I was a senator), I 
was called on to officiate in uniting a 
couple in the bonds of matrimony. 1 
asked the man if be would take the wo- 
man to be his wedded wife. He replied: 
‘I will. I came here to do that very 
thing.” I then put the question to the 
woman whether she would have the man 
for her husband. And when she answered 
in the affirmative I told them they were 
husband and wife. She looked up with 
apparent astonishment, and inquired: 
‘Is that all?’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘that is all’ 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘itis not such a mighty 
affair as I expected it to be, after all.’ If 
this Union is already dissolved, it has pro- 
duced less commotion in the act than I 
expected.” 

The debate cofitinued several days, 
when, on the 23d, Mr. Phelps, a senator 
from Vermont, addressed the Senate in a 
speech of great force and eloquence. He 
reminded senators that the agitation they 
so much deprecated was only the logical 
sequence, the fruits of the Mexican War, 
which originated in the disposition to ex- 
tend the boundaries and power of the 
country, and which carried in its train 
elements thut might end in despoiling the 
Republic. 

Resolutions of the legislature of Mis- 
souri were presented by Mr. Benton. They 
declared that any attempt to legislate 
against slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, or in the territories, would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, and tend to dis 
union; and they pledged Missouri to co- 
operate with other Southern slaveholding 
states in favor of any measures deemed 
necessary to preserve the system. Mr. 
Benton declared, however, that the reso- 
tions misrepresented the sentiments of her 
people, as they never would be found act- 
ing in favor of disunion. These prelimi- 
nary skirmishes in both houses revealed 
the tone, temper, and tendencies of their 
members, and indicated the character of 
the great contest upon which they had 
entered, and which was for months to 
divide and distract Congress and for years 


any business to be sick, and poverty was 
acrime. Sickness came from breaking a 
law of health, and poverty came from 
shiftlessness. So we sent Deacon Q. to 
take his place; and everybody loved the 
church for the sake of the comfort he 
rayed into sick-rooms and troubled hearts. 
Think of the train that followed Jesus— 
sick, blind, deaf, dumb, lame—all that 
needed a comforter. 

The most blessed thing about the work 
of the minister is ministry. It is good to 
preach the Word, but itis better to feed 
it. When some perplexed soul comes to 
you for help and counsel, and you feel 
that you can give it, you cry with delight: 
Thank God that he gives me this glorious 
privilege! Here have just come in two 
letters from boys once in my “circle.” 
Each has its burden. How shall I com- 
fort them? As the Comforter comforts 
me: ‘‘As one whom his mother com- 
forteth so will I comfort you.’—Isa. 
lxvi, 13. 


speak 
Words of no sweeter meaning unto the bowed and 
weak,” 

The full character isa great character, 
It takes in wide sympathies, it cultivates a 
capacity to feel with others, to understand 
the poverty of the poor, the riches of the 
rich, the burden of the restricted, the pain 
of the lowly, so that out of a great treasure- 
heart we can minister to others as they 
need, 

We may talk independently and grandly ; 
but there is not one of us but at some time 


“O God, how well thou knowest the sad heart's great” 


We bush our wild complainings, for even Thou couldst 


Bellows, T. DeWitt Talmage, Leonard 
Bacon, and Father Hyaciuthe; with such 
literati as Henry Longfellow, Edwin 
Whipple, Thomas Higeinson, Richard 
Grant White, R. H. Stoddard; with ex- 
President Woolsey, of Yale, Professors 
Bascom end Lewis, Geo. M. Towle, Wm. 
Ellery Channing, Dr. Howe; with such 
‘| women as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Gail 

Hamilton, Catherine Beecher, ey C. 
Ames, Lucy Larcom; and with a number 
of others as eminent as any we have men- 
tioned.” 


MICHLIGAN, 


—The Niles Republican, published in 
one of the new and flourishing towns of 
the Ljake-bound State, speaks thus unre- 
servedly : 


“ THE INDEPENDENT has become a mon- 
ster in size, and is, we believe, the largest 
in the country; but it has not, like many 
other big things, lost its sweetness and 
juiciness by its growth. It boasts a noble 
list of contributors, and contains, from 
week to week, a volume of wit and wis- 
dom. Every article and item, with rare 
exceptions, is prepared expressly for its 
columns, which have a department for 


est need— almost every matter of interest to the citi- 
The posed! that comforts and the lips that | zen or his family. No other paper that 
e eed, 


we know so largely helps the reader to 
keep abreast of the times in all social 
questions—in politics, art, science, aud 
general literature. We commend it unre- 
servedly, and feel sure that any person 
who subscribes for it will add an impor- 
— element to the attractions of his house- 
old. 


Monitor : 


“Tue INDEPENDEN® has steadily im- 
proved in tone, and has, as a consequence, 
largely increased its circulation. Though 
many might object toa religious journal 





sits at a corner of life, hat in hand, heart 
burdened, saying: “ For Christ’s sake give 
me of your fellowship. Drop in the pence 
of kindly words, for I am very poor—my 
soul starves.” Ah! not cold, formal com- 
fort now; but just a word glowing full of 
tender sympathy. Show that you have 
faith in me; show me that you love me 
as Jesus loves you—because we need it. 











The Indeper.dent. 
RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
NEW YORK. 

—The Examiner and Chronicle of this 
city says: 


‘““Tirg INDEPENDENT for last week was 
full, as usual, of food for thought and ap- 
peals to the emotions; but the following 
two-line item under the head of deaths 
in the ‘Ministerial Register’ struck us as 


of the subscription, 
tions of the paper, some valuable engrav- 
ings 
which future mention will be made.” 


MISSOURI, 
—The Rocheport Enterprise presents its 


commendatory notice: 


“Tre INEEPENDENT.—We have taken 
occasion before to mention this larve and 


City of New York, Henry C. Bowen edi- 
tor, publisher, and proprietor. 

“Tne INDEPENDENT is a mammoth 
sheet, eight pages, of nine columns each, 
thirty inches in length, containing more 
reading matter than any other weekly 
paper on the continent. In addition, an 


—The following is from the Monroe 


combining within its pages so much that 
is foreign to the province of a religious 
paper, yet this is to others the very charm 
itself. It is certainly broad enough in its 
scope to please any. Its commercial col- 
ums are a very valuable feature, worth 
to business men alone more than the cost 
Besides the attrac- 


are given away to subscribeis, of 
’ 


readers with this extended and highly 


valuable weekly journal, published in the 


a supplement of four pages, making one 
bundred and eight columns of matter. 
Its contributo:s are men of brains and 
culture, and no trashy stuff is admitted.” 
KANSAS. 

—The Sumner County Herald, published 
at Belle Piain, in a recent number has the 
following: 


“Toe New York INDEPENDENT, the 
largest and best newspaper published in 
that city, or indced in the United States, 
found its way to our exchange table this 
week. THE INDEPENDENT contains a& 
choice selection of scientific, religious, and 
political reading matter, having among its 
contributions some of the most talented 
writers of the day. We welcome TE 
INDEPENDENT, and hope its future may 
bring it to the homes of willions.” 


—In the Doniphan County Republican, 
published in Troy, we find a notice which 
speaks of our illustrations and premiums, 
from which we extract this: 








“Tue INDEPENDENT isthe largest po per 
in the world, we believe. It is a big paper, | 
a great paper,and a good one. The pab- | 
lisher, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, is now giving 
Ritchie’s celebrated engraving, ‘ Authors 
of the United States,’ as a premium to 
every new subscriber.” 

—The Salina Herald says : 

“THe New York INDEPENDENT is the 
largest and we might safely say the best 
family newspaper ever published. Each 
weekly issue contains the reading matter 
(not trash, but first-class literature) of an 
average volume. All subjects of public 
interest—religious, political, social, liter- 
ary, financial, scientific—are discussed in 
its columns with an ability seldom equaled 
and never surpassed. He who reeds Tue 
INDEPENDENT has very little need of anv 
other paper save his local county organ.” 


CALIFORNIA, 


—A compliment that appears not to be 
forced and premeditated, but incidental, 
is of more value than any other in indi- 
cating the writer's sentiments. Such is 
the following, which we have happened 
to meet in the H’evator, an excellent paper, 
which circulates among the colored peuple 
of California: 








“Tre New YorK INDEPENDENT, the 
best religious periodical in the world, sunk 
a fortune in the first five years of its pub- 
lication. Its proprietor, a wealthy siik 
merchant, was nearly ruined in the enter- 
prise; but he finally abandoned his mer- 
cantile business, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to his paper, and it is now one 
of the most successful and lucrative jour- 
nals published in the Empire City.” 
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rthem, but sings for me, 
then be jealous ? 

festal lights are out, 
jeaven’s stars are shining, 
asp me by the hand, 


covery of gold had drawn to the Pacific 
coast many enterprising and adventurous 
young men from the Northern States,who, 
whatever might have been their moral or 
political sentiments or personal prejudices, 
had little desire to enter into competition 
or companionship with negro slaves. But 
they needed government; and, as Con- 
gress had failed to give them a territorial 
organization, interest, the need of protec- 
tion, and ambition prompted them to re- 
spond at once to these intimations of the 
Administration. A proclamation was, 
therefore, issued on the 3d of June, 1850, 
by Gen. Riley, military governor, calling 
a convention to form a constitution. That 
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\PROMISE MEASURES OF 1850. 


oth of March, 1849, General 
‘avlor, of Louisiana, was in- 
‘President of the United States. 
! Virginia, himself a slave- 
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convention assembled, framed a constitu- 
tion, and submitted. it tothe people. It 
was adopted, and at once transmitted to 
Washington. 

For reasons just suggested, instead of a 
provision for slavery, it contained a clause 
expressly prohibiting it. This was, of 
course, regarded as a fatal omission by 
those who, still sore and smarting from 
defeat in their attempts to force slavery 
into Oregon as a state, and its recognition 
in the territorial organizations of Cal- 
ifornia and New Mexico, saw slipping 
trom their grasp the coveted truits of 
annexation and the Mexican War. It was 
with infinite chagrin and alarm that they 
looked upon these evidences of their ill 
success; and they determined to renew 
the struggle, with greater desperaiion, to 
turn the tide that seemed to be setting so 
strongly against the consummation of their 
long-cherished schemes. Both in Con 
gress and in the legislatures of the slave 
states appeared simultaneously demor- 
strations of these renewed purposes of 
slaveholding aggression. The legislature 
of Virginia requested the governor to call 
an extra session if Congress should enact 
the Wilmot Proviso, and the governors of 
Georgia and Alabama recommended that 
provision should be made for conventions 
of the people should Congress legis] ite 
for the prohibition of slavery in the 
territories. Menaces of disunion, too, 
which had seemed to lose something of 
their power, were renewed. 

The whole South seemed greatly moved. 
Her leading and most violent men were 
very active in breeding discontent and 
firing the Southern heart. In this 
work the meddlesome and irascible Mr. 
Foote was prominent. Just before the 
session of Congress a correspondence be- 
tween him and Mr. Clingman, of North 
Carolina, was published. In Mr. Cling- 
man’s response he expressed the opinion 
that the slave states ought to resist any 
action of Congress for the exclusion of 





slavery from any of the territories. 
Though this avowal of the policy of dis- 
union was that of two rather vain and 
ambitious men, neither of whom was en- 
titled to much weight or influence, it was, 
nevertheless, an indication of Southern 
feeling and purpose. This cry of dis- 
union, now raised with more vehemence 
than ever, was manifestly designed to 
overawe the timid and dragoon the weak. 
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The event showed that they had not mis- 
calculated. Many were panic-stricken: 
and yielded to fear what conscience and 
reason, humanity and patriotism, urged 
them to maintain. Appalled by, menaces 
of disunion, they not only proved recreant 
to the enduring interests of the nation, but 
openly and pitiably disavowed their own 
repeated acts and solemnly-declared opin- 
ions. 

In consequence of this disturbed con- 
dition of affairs, this transition state in the 
public mind, as it was passing from the 
traditional policy which had hitherto ob- 
tained to the new which it was to adopt, 
the first session of the XXXIst Congress 
was marked by the variety of propositions, 
abstract and practical, introduced by both 
the friends and foes of slavery. 

This session, which convened on the 3d 
of December, 1849, was remarkable also 
for its length, its heated debates, its devo- 
tion to slavery, its submission ‘to the Slave 
Power, and its disastrous compromises, 
from which the nation took a new depart- 
ure in its marauding crusade against the 
rights of man and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of public and personal morality. 

The Senate had a clear Democratic ma- 

jority. In the House the Whig and 
Democratic parties were more equally 
matched, while the Free Soil party were 
represented by eight members. A sharp 
and protracted struggle ensued for the 
choice of a Sperker. Robert C. Winthrop 
was the candidate of the Whigs and 
Howell Cobb of the Demorrats. The 
views of Mr. Winthrop were not in ac- 
cord with those of the Free Soil members, 
and his course as Speaker of the XXXth 
Congress had not been satisfictory. They, 
therefore, peremptorily and persistently 
refused during the contest, which contin- 
ued for nearly three weeks, amid deep 
feeling and much excitement, to give him 
their votes. 

On the thirty-ninth ballot William J. 
Brown, 8 Democratic member from Indi- 





ana, received one hundred and nine votes, 


Mr. Root said sarcastically that he trusted 
that the calm, moderate counsels of Mr. 
Meade would allay agitation and prevent 
dissolution. But, if dissolution was to 
come, he hoped it would come in ‘‘ their 
disorganized attitude,” because it would 
not be ‘‘ binding”; there would be some 
hope that it would be set aside. ‘If dis- 
solution shall come,” he said, ‘‘after the 
House is organized, ona report for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, then we are assured there will 
come a fight in defense of wife, the little 
ones, the household gods, and all other 
household furniture.” He ridiculed the 
idea of Mr. Meade and other Southern 
members .who expected some Northern 
man to come forward with the “olive 
branch of peace,” in the surrender of 
Northern rights. He reminded Southern 
men, who were threatening a dissolution 
of the Union, that they must remember 
that the people of the West have a very 
strong idea that the Mississippi River, to 
say nothing about its banks, is a part of 
their territory from its mouth to its source. 
‘We furnish the water.” 

Mr. William Duer, a Whig member 
from New York, proclaimed himself 
ready to vote for a Whig, a Democrat, a 
Free Soiler, or any one but “a disunion- 
ist.” Mr. Bayley, of Virginia, denied 
that there were any disunionists in the 
House, and asked -Mr. Duer to point them 
out. In reply, Mr. Duer said he believed 
there were some from Virginia, and 
pointed to Mr. Meade. ‘‘It is false,” ex- 
claimed the Virginian. ‘‘ You are a liar, 
sir,” retorted Mr. Duer. Quick as thought, 
Meade made a rush at Duer, who was im- 
mediately surrounded by his friends. A 
scene of indescribable confusion followed. 
Calls to order, threats, and violent gesticu- 
lations were intermingled. The Sergeant 
at Arms, seizing his mace, bore it among 
the excited and disorganized members. 
amid cries of ‘‘Take away that bauble.” 
The excitement baving somewhat sub- 
sided, Mr. Duer apologized to the House 
for the language he had uscd, and quiet 
was restored. 

Mr. Toombs, who up to that time bad 
professed to be a Whig, followed ina 
vehement and passionate denunciation of 
the Free Soil members. He deelared that 
the time had come when “we are not to 
be intimidated by eulogies upon the Un- 
ion.” ‘I do not hesitate,” he said, “to 
avow before this House and the country, 
and in the presence of the living God, 
that, if by your legislation you seek to 
drive us from the territories and to abol- 
ish slavery in this District, I am for dis- 
union; and, if my physical courage be 
equal to the maintenance of my convic- 
tions of right and duty, I will devote all 
Tam and all I have toits consummation.” 
He closed his speech, which was fre- 
quently applauded by Southern repre- 
sentatives, with the declaration that, if 
they would not give him security that the 
organization of the House should not be 
used to the injury of his constituents, he 
would say: ‘‘Let discord reien forever.” 

Edward D. Baker, then a Whig repre- 
sentative from Illinois, said that he could 
not permit the observations of Mr. Toombs 
to pass without an immediate and distinct 
reply. He told the representattves of the 
South that when they threatened the dis- 
solution of the Union the people doubted 
their earnestness; that no fervid declara- 
tions, no fiery appeals to Southern feeling, 
no solemn invocations to Almighty God 
would make them believe that there is “in 
this hall one man who chambers in his 
secret heart a purpose so accursed and so 
deadly.” He declared that the repre- 
sentatives of the North would not shrink 
from uttering their deliberate convictions. 
‘““We are freemen,” he said, ‘‘ to speak 
for freemen, and will act as becomes free- 
men in the face of the world and of pos- 
terity.” He said it was a mournful spec- 
tacle to a true-minded man when threats 
of disunion, fierce and bitter, draw forth 
shouts of applause, as triumphant as if 
disunion were a glory. In the name,” he 
said, ‘‘ of the men of the North, so rudely 
attacked, and speaking what I know to 
be their sentiments, I say that a dissolu- 
tion of this Union is, must be, shall be 
impossible as long as an American heart 
beats in an American bosom or the Al- 
mighty sends his wisdom and his good- 
ness to guideand bless us.” This eloquent 
and gifted representative afterward sealed 
his devotion to the Union with his blood 
on the disastrous field of Ball’s Bluff. 

To this earnest plea for the integrity of 
| the state Alexander H. Stephens, then 
professing to be a Whig, at once replied: 
“*T tell that gentleman, whether he believes 
it or not, and whether the people believe 
| it or not, that the day in which aggression 
| is consummated on any portion of the 
country this Union is dissulved.” He 
closed by endorsing fully aud unequiv- 
ocally the speech of Mr. Toombs. 























upon petitions relating to slavery. Mr. 
Giddings states that they offered to vote 
for Thaddeus Stevens without other 
pledges than his antecedent opinions and 
acts. 

The House being organized, President 
Taylor sent in his annual message. In it 
he took occasion to recommend to the 
favorable consideration of Congress the 
application of California for admission as 
a state whenever she should present it. 
He expressed, too, the opinion that the 
people of New Mexico would also at no 
distant day present themselves for ad- 
mission as astate. He thought all causes 
of uneasiness might be avoided and confi- 
dence and kind feeling produced by thus 
awaiting the action of the people of 
California and New Mexico, who would 
institute for themselves such forms of gov- 
ernment as would be most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. When, how- 
ever, the expected application came, and 
the President sent in the constitution 
which had been adopted by the conven- 
tion of California, though it was accom- 
panied by a Democratic delegation to 
urge its claims, it met with not only a cool 
reception, but with earnest and deter- 
mined opposition from the very men who 
had been most anxious for the admission 
of the Golden State. Indeed, it became 
the signal and cause of a long, heated, 
and miscellancous debate, especially in the 
Senate, to which body, after the long con- 
test for Speaker in the House, the great 
conflict seemed to have been in a measure 
transferred. In addition to the case of 
California, there sprung up minor ques 
tions, which were deemed or made to in 
volve the same principle at issue. Among 
these was a motion to invite Father 
Matthew, the Irish apostle of temper 





ance, then in Washington, to a seat with 
in the bar of the Senate. To this seem 
ingly harmless and unimportant proposi 
tion Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, an?’ 
others interposed a furious opposition be- 
cause his name had been united with that 
of O’Connel to an anti-slavery appeal tc 
the Irishmen of America. In that signa 
ture they detected a crime against th 
South which merited rebuke, though 
Mr. Clay expressed the opinion that 
this pushing the subject of slavery on al! 
possible occasions was impolitic, unwise, 
and injudicious. Mr. Seward hoped tha’ 
the Senate, by the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, would express the sentiment that, “‘ if 
slavery be an error, if it bes crime, if it 
be a sin, we deplore its existence, and we 
shall not withhold from virtue the meed 
which is its due, because it happens to be 
combined in the person of one who ex- 
hibits not more a devotion to virtue than 
to the rightsof man.” Jefferson Davis, of 
course, opposed the motion; avowing 
that “of the horde of abolitionists, foreign 
and domestic, if he had the power to ex. 





clude them all from that chamber, he 
would do it.” Mr. Hale was not satisfied 
with the action of Father Matthew when 
invited by the Boston abolitionists to 
unite with them in the celebration of 
West India Emancipation. He had con- 
sented to maintain the position of silence, 
and had disappointed the friends of 
liberty. But he should vote for the reso 
lution for other reasons. After long 
debate, the resolution was adopted, though 
eighteen Southern senators voted against 
t 


In the same month Mr. Upham, of Ver- 
mont, presented the resolutions of that 
state, declaring slavery to be a crime 
against humanity, and only excused by 
the framers of the Constitution as a crime 
entailed upon the country and tolerated 
as a thing of inexorable necessity, and in 
structing its delegation to oppose the an- 
nexation of Texas and to vote for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. The motion to print was 
strenuously resisted by several Southern 
senators, though Mr. Hale expressed the 
opinion that there was no occasion for 
this excitement of Southern members. 
“There have been resolutions enough 
passed,” he said, “ against slavery to make 
a winding-sheet for every slave and every 
slaveholder in the Union. Yet, after all, 
if you sift it to the bottom, you will find 
very little resolution in the resolutions.” 
Mr. Borland, a Democratic senator from 
Arkansas, remarked that he should despise 
himself if he were unexcited under such 
circumstances. ‘I cannot,” he said, 
‘“areue with the robber who meets me on 
the hizhway and demands my purse. 1 
cannot consent to argue with the assassin 
who seeks to stab me in the dark. I can- 
not arcue with the midnight incendiary 
who stands ready to apply the torch to my 
dwelling.” 

Salmon P. Chase, who bad just entered 
the Senate, spoke briefly in favor of print- 
ing the resolution. Speaking for Ohio, in 
reply to the angry threats which had been 
made, he said: ‘‘ No menace of disunion, 
no resolves tending toward disunion, no 





Though it required bravery as well as 
moral courage to speak for justice and | 
humanity in that presence, there were those | 











intimations of the probability of disunion, 
in avy form, will move us from the path 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


ComrorT is sometimes served up hot, 
and sometimes cold, so that it has crept 
into our “‘ folks” sayings—‘‘cold comfort.” 





[ like the article hot—right out of a 
glowing heart and in warm, melting 
words. It does not hurt my dignity for a 
man to express sympathy in such a way 
as shows that he carries a bit of my 
burden. I went into the pulpit the other 
day half sick; and came out tired and 
feeling that I had reached no one. But 
bless that dear, frank little woman that 
sat in the front pew, who gushed right out : 
“Oh! Mr. P., you helped me so much to- 





day. I needed that sermon. God bless 
you.” And she seized my hand in both 
her home-keepers, and I thought what a 
blessed comforter she must make her hus- 
band! But, as I am a bachelor, it won't do 
to indulge in such visions! But it always 
happens that when a minister’s work goes 
wrong some of these ministering angels, 
that have been forgotten in making up 
Heaven and left in the flesh awhile, 
come up with just the warm appli- 
cation that you need. There was Deacon 
C.—a more blessed, jolly, comfortful 
soul you never saw! He was sure to 
knock discouragement out of me by a slap 
on the shoulders and some good news. 


Did you sce, he would say, that Squire T. 
was in church to-night. 1 teil you he will 


‘*come over” yet. He is all right iu 
heartnow. “Charlie ”—our noble, quict, 
intuitive Charlie, my assistant Sunday- 
school superintendent—had a knack of 
comfort. It lay in his arm, and his doing, 
and h‘s look, and m his words, too. He 
had by nature two gifts. He was an 
artist and a comforter. Every congrega 
tion has or ought to have a “ grand- 
mother.” Ours had one—good, noble, 
determined, care-chastened Grandmotber 
K. She had a heart big enough to mother 
the whole church; and she came near do- 
ing it when we were in trouble. Talk 
about your “right-hand man” among the 
people. She was worth half a dozen of 
the best of them, because she had the art 
and discipline of comfort. God had 
worked at that woman for nearly seventy 
vears to fit her for this work ; and she had 
recvived her diploma—she had graduated 
as a comforter. She had entered into 
God's joy ; for he is glad to be supremely 
known as The Comforter. 


“ As torrents in summer, 
Half-dried in their channels, 
Sud lenly rise, though the 
Sky is stil! cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains, 


“ So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing; 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining.”” 


I remember the two family doctors of 





my native village. One was the cheeriest, 
merriest little old gentleman. His face 
was always rippling with smiles. He was 
deacon ; and on communion Sabbaths (the 
profane Devil dispensed with) he stood in 
front of the pulpit and sang Dundee or 
Mear, and tried to look solemn. As I 
think of him, standing there, with his 


round sunny head and his round 
sunny face, he comes up in my 
memory like those pictures of Sol 


in the old almanacs. But the other was 
a tall, sharp-faced, somber, unsympa- 
thetic man ; and he was “our doctor.” I 
think I should weigh fifty pounds more 
to-day if I had had the other doctor. 
My childhood was loomed over by that 
sunless, comfortless, excellent, wise mau, 
who cured me, but never healed me. 
There is physic in the bright faces and the 
joyous, bracing, tender tones of some 
people. 

Some are born scientists, some are born 
horticulturists, and so some are born 
comforters. They have it in their finger- 
tips ; it is the oil on their tongues. They 
know just how to get intothe natures and 
wants of others. They do not meddle 
with your affairs, nor indulge curiosity ; 
they deal with you, not yours. The sun 
never can shine cold; these people can 
never talk or act cold. They keep com- 
fort always hot in the cauldron of their 
great, warm natures. Youcannot hide it 
from them that you have a care; 
while, with a sweet wisdom, they 
send balsam in where the wound is, And 
there are others who, whatever other 
gifts, have none at all of comfort. Good 
Parson L. always comes into your 
sick-room with: “‘ Well, brother, they say 
you are sick. Oh! eh! ab! hum! well! eh 
I’m sorry to hear.” But isn’t it wonderful, 
while he is stumbling over his sympathy, 
how Sister H. has slapped the pillow in‘o 
comfort, ‘‘slicked” the room into a look of 
comfort, fixed you into a position of com- 
fort, quiet, quick, decisive, a zephyr be- 
fore and after her, and then, ‘‘ There, don’t 
you feel more comfortable now?” Of 
course! If I had the naming of yon, it 
should be Comfort Israel. There was 
Brother B. We made a deacon of him 





which, in our judgment, it is due to our- 


ready for the encounter. Chauncey F, | selves and the people we represent to pur- j ter to the poor. But you see nobody had 


once—that is, to visit the sick and admiuis- 


—The New York Daily Witness says : 
“Does any one want a good monthly 


convenient a shape.” 





marks: 


** Our neighbor, 
whose sheet is of a size to cover a small 
farm, is generally as accurate as it is full 
to overflowing of valuable news from all 
parts of the religious world.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
—The Warren Gazette says: 
“Trp INDEPENDENT has no rival. Since 





Henry C. Bowen became its editor, pub- 
lisher, and proprietor it has become a rep- 


magazine? A single copy of THE INDE- 
PENDENT contains nearly as much matter 
and ofas high a class, only not in quite so 


—The Baptist Weekly, of this city, re- 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


scribers of THe INDEPENDENT. We are 
under obligations to the editor for a copy 
, | of Ritchie's celebrated steel engraving of 
Hick’s famous and beautiful oil painting 
entitled ‘ Authors of the United States.’ 
This engraving is certainly one of the 





RITCHIE’S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Abraham Lincoln’s 


8ix new subscribers, with the money ($15), 
or tO anv person not im arrears wuo will 
renew his subscription for eight years 
and pay us $20. Th.s splend.d volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is be- 











finest we have ever seen, 19 by 35 inches 
in size, containing nearly fifty accurate 
portraits of the eminent authors of the 
United States, artistically arranged and 
grouped so as to present all the faces in a 
conspicuous manner, with the well-known 
faces of Washington Irving, 


foreground. 
D. Prentiss, Bancroft, 
fellow, Willis, Miss Sedgewick, Mrs. Sig- 


the United States are here presented to us 
vis-a-vis. It is a charmingly beautiful pic- 
ture, possessing more of interest than any 
one we have ever possessed, 





“This fine engraving is given away by 
resentative sheet of the intellect of the | the liberal and enterprising editor of THE 


Wm. C. 
Bryant, and Fennimore Cooper in the 
Henry Ward Beecher, Geo. 
Prescott, Long- 


ourney, and all the well-known authors of 


“FIRST READING OF 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” 


COPIED AND ENGRAVED FROM 
F. B. CARPENTER’S 
GREAT OIL PAINTING. 
Size 26 by 36. 


We have 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 





Union. Eight pages, or seventy-two col- | INDEPENDENT for every $5 received from | of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
umns, of the must instructive as well as} ony one person, either on renewal of his | a cost ot 


entertaining reading matter, with separate | own subscription or two years in advance, 
or renewing for one year and sending the 
scientific, and financial circles, constitute | name of one new subscriber, or for the 
The re- 


departments for the religious, literarv, 
a volume of wisdom heretofore unknown. 
Bigotry finds no place in this journal; the 
religion is that of moral reform, and de- 
void of narrow boundaries, while the 
names of the contributors alone certify to 
the standard. We never tire of reading 


names of two new subscribers. 
tail price of this engraving before the 
plate was purchased by the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT was $14. The plate alone 
cost nearly $5,000. It would certainly 
seem that any one having the reading ot 


EICHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish 
and use the same as we may se fit, and 
until further notice will PRESENT 
A COPY OF THE SPLENDID EN. 
GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY 
PERSON WHO SHALL SEND US 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- 


Mary Clemmer Ames’s letters from Wash- | Tie INDEPENDENT two years for $5, and | SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, or 
ington; and to be able once a week to sit | then the engraving thrown in, would feel | who will RENEW HIS SUBSCRIPTION 
like there were due a contribution to the | FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 
Neal Dow, and others of like caliber, is | missionary box or some other charitable; TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 


near Gail Hamilton, Dr. Bellows, Hon. 


worth double the subscription price. To 
see THe INDEPENDENT will be to sub- 
scribe; and we would be pleased to ex- 
hibit our copy to all who desire a first- 
class religious journal.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


—The Lancaster Furmer, a@ monthly, 
“published under the 


cultural Society,” says: 


familv of every farmer of our country 


talented writers, and thev breathe a fresh 


ing. Any of our readers who wish to suh 


procure THE INDEPENDENT.” 
Ouro. 


—The Lancaster Gazette has the follow- 
ing good word to say of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT: 


“ This great newspaper we consider de- 
serving of a notice at the present time. It 
is printed upon the largest sheet regnlarly 
issued from the press in the United States. 
and probably the largest in the world. 
And in the immense variety and excel- 
lence of its reading matter it is exceeded 
bv no other journal. Besides its promi- 
nent religions features, its news, commer- 
cial, literary, and miscellaneous depart- 
ments are unusually full and reliable. It 
is a good paper for anybody ; but for such 
as think they must get along with but a 
sincle journal no better selection could be 
made than Tar INDEPENDENT.” 


—The Galion Democrat recognizes our 
success in one of our most difficult tasks 
when it says that our “religious senti- 
ments are entirely free from any sectarian 
taint.” It adds(and we are grateful for 
its appreciation) : 

“Tts political and secular columns con- 
tain all the news of the day. _ Its criticisms 
are bold, but charitable. It is a large 
sheet, and every one can find much inter- 
esting and instructive matter in its col- 
umns.” 


—The Missionary Visitor is published at 
Dayton, and says of Tae INDEPENDENT: 


‘‘This large weekly newspaper is full of 
valuable knowledge, and news respecting 
every country and evervthing. With the 
first number of each month a triple sheet, 
and illustrated.” 


—The Sparta Plaindealer thus highly 
commends the work of editors and con- 
tributors: 


“ Among the many religious weeklies 
which the country at present supports, 
THe New York INDEPENDENT is enti- 
tled to rank first. Being the largest, it is 
also the best. Its editorials are written in 
a fearlessly candid stvle, and embrace in 
their discussions all topics—religious, 
political, literary, etc. It is not exclu- 
sively a religious paper, as its secular de- 
partment is second to that of no other 





journal. Among its contributors are men 
renowned in every department of 
thought.” 

ILLINOIS. 


—The College Courier, a monthly, pub- 
lished at Monmouth, the seat of Monmouth 
College, the most flourishing college in the 
West under the control of the United 
Presbyterian Church, commends our 
work in the following terms: 


L. e papers are periodically readable— 
oun annul periods thev are brilliant, 
but the intervening numbers are common- 
place and unattractive. Others display in 
each number one leading article ; but it is 
almost entirely obscured by a host of 
trashy ones. THE NEW York INDEPEND- 
ENT is @ member of neither of these 
classes; it looms up sublimel ahove them 
all. Every number is crow ed with con- 
tributions of merit from writers whose 
ability is known to all. In its columns we 
become familiar with the veacrable sage, 
Horace Greeley; with such statesmen as 
Coltax, Senator Wilsor: with such divines 
as Newman Hall, Theodore Cuyler, 


auspices of the 
Lancaster County Agricultural and Horti- 


“Tir: New York INDEPENDENT is the 
one of all our religious American news- 
papers that deserves to find a place in the 


Its articles are from the pen of the most 


ness and vigor of thoncht that are peculiar 
characteristics of Tat INDEPENDENT. The 
circulation of this paper, which in 1862 
was already very large, has since that time 
almost trebled itself and is steadily increas- 


scribe for a first-class relicions paper should 


object.” 


WISCONSIN. 


has one of the very best colleges in th 


good opinion of us: 


“By the great family paper, of course, 
we mean THe INDEPENDENT. Whether 
we consider the quantity of the reading 
matter, the excellence of its contents, the 
high literary and moral tone of all its 
articles, the reputition and ability of its 
corps © contributors, and its general ex- 
cellence as a paper for the family, we 
-| must place Tre INDEPENDENT above all 
others. It stands without a rival. Other 
prpers are equal to it in some respects, 
but in none can we find so much that is 
good and so little that is objectionable as 
in THE INDEPENDENT. _ Its success is one 
- | of the wonders of the age. Originating, 
a few years since, in the desire for a hizh- 
toned journal for the fireside, which could 
discuss the important questions of the 
day without religious bigotry or partisan 
blindness, it has grown rapidly, and to 





field by itself.” 


—The Rpon 


follows: 
“THe INDEPENDENT has an amoun 


sure to continue it year after year.” 


IOWA. 








favorable notice: 

“Tue New York INDEPENDENT, Con- 
taining eight pages of reading matter, 
always finds ardent admirers wherever it 
goes. True to its name, it is fearless and 
independent on all questions and aims 
only at the truth. Itis also valuable on 
account of the literary ability shown in 
its columns and Its general high standard 
in science and the fine arts. Its circula- 
tion is nearly half million and its influ- 
ence boundless.” 


—The Warren County Leader, at Indian- 


be secured.” 


at Mason City, utters itself as follows: 


dedicated 2 book, a ‘Ten Years’ History 
of THE LNDEPENDENT.’ As part of this 
history, the cash receipts of 1871, $320,- 
000, against $109,431 63 in 1862, is very 
significant. Probably no paper in the 
United States has had a greater influence 
in molding public opinion than Tae Lx- 
DEPENDENT, and none bas at this time so 
talented and numerous a corps of contribu- 
tors. Besides this, it is the largest news- 
paper in existence. A new feature of THE 
INDEPENDENT is its illustrated supplement, 
highly prized by the family.” 


—The Tama Citizen, published at Tama 
City, aud the Nora Springs Republican 
speak of usin terms very similar to the 
above. 
MINNESOTA. 

—The Austin Register, published in one 
of the thriving towns of the great grain 
state of the Northwest, thus comments 
upon our work: 


in its twenty-fourth year, coutinues to be 
one of the favorite seni-religious pipers 
of the day. It is one of the lirgest if not 
the largest eight-page weekly published 





Thomas Beech*r, Howard Crosby, Henry 





—Ripon is not a very large town, but it 


United States and two Republican papers. 
We thank Editor Glaze for the following 


such an extent that it has distanced all 
competition, and now occupies a distinct 


Commonwealth, whose 
editor is an excellent Christian scholar 
and one of the ablest professors of Ripon 
College, copies from our paper the figures 
showing our receipts for subscriptions for 
the past ten years and then remarks as 


and variety of reading matter found jn no 
other paper, and the paper is generally so 
attractive thata person once taking it is 


—The Griswold Collegian, a spirited 
monthly, issued from Griswold College, 
Davenport, an institution of the Episcopal 
Church, with a faculty of ten professors 
and a goodly number of students, has this 


ola, after noticing our premium list, says: 


‘*Thus it will be seen that for the small 
sum named a good paper—svarkling with 
the brilliant thought of the best writers of 
the country—and a choice engraving can 


—The Cerro Gordo Republican, published 


‘*Half a million is a constituency of 
intelligent loyalists few monarchs can 
boast of; but to this number of readers is 


“Tae New York INDEPENDENT, now | 


in the United States, and frequently adds ; 2 


HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW 
NAMES TO MAKE UP THE BAL. 
ANCE. WITH TEN DOLLARS. 

We abso/ute'y guarantee perfect satisfae- 
tion tn every case, and to all parives, or the 
money will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING 


EDWIN HL STANTON, 


Late Secretary of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of 
this engraving, and will give one copy 
printed on fine pasteboard to 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


who will send us the name ot a new yearly 
subscriber, with the money. The 


ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage psid, to any post- 
oflice in the United States. 


RITCHIE'S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING 


e 


ENTITLED 
“« K UTHORS 
rN OF THE 


t 


UNITED STATES,” 
Size 19x35 Inches, 


BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
EVER PRODUCED IN THE COUNTRY, 
NOW 


GIVEN AWAY 


—- FOR — 


ONE 


NEW SUBSCRIBER 


— AND — 


$2.50 


This ws telieved to te 
the most valuable fiemcum 
evet fered. fe one new sut- 
scictes. 

The following distin- 
guished 
“Authors of the United States” 
appear wth good-sized like- 
messes in this engiaving, 














UF. 
RVING. BANCROFT, 
BRYANE PARKE GODWIN 
COOPER, MuTLry, 
LONGF+LLOW, REFCHER 
M1=S SEDGWICK. CURTIS. 
MRS, SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
i MITCHELLY Oe WAKG A ie FULLE: 
| WILLIS, (OS80LD. ie 
OLMFS. CHANNING 
| KENNEDY. RS. STOW RF, 
IRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
LICF CAREY, WHITTIER. 
RENTICE, LOWELL, 
3. W. KENDALL. BOKER, 
MORRIS, pee Rp TAYLOR 
OF. 3 
fUCKERMAN, FTODD : RD, 
HAWTHORNE, MRS, AMELLA WELBY, 
GALLAGHER. 





TMMS. 

Pp.  T. TON COOKE. CO77ENS. 
HOFFMAN, BHALLECK. 
RESCOTT. 











OnE OF THE Finest AND Most CELE- 


coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is spoken, and oy 
thousands it is pronounced vastly superior 
to any other dictionary in the world. It 
is worth a who e library of ordinary trash, 
called Looks, and shouid be owned and 
placed on the centre-table tor daily con- 
sultation and s'udy in eve y family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publish rs 
ervables us to offer it for tle trifling effort 
of obtaining six new subscribers, Reader, 
if you are destitute, .o to work. 


PERIODICALS. 
‘MAGAZINSS. 


WE will send for one year Tne InxvE- 
PENDENT, price $2.50. and either one of 
the tollowing mazazines, 

Atlantic Month y, 

Harper's Monthly, 

The Galary, 

Lippineott’s Magazine, 
to any person (not already a subscriber to 
those mag:zines) who will seid us $5.50; 
or we will send either of the alove maga- 
zines One year as a premium to any per- 
son, not now a subsciiber to them, wh. 
will send us the names of three new eut- 
scribers to TE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 





We will send Tre INDEPENDENT one 
year. price $250 and the Sunduy Mug- 
azne one year. price $2.75. 10 any per- 
son (not already a subscriber to the Sum 
duy Maguz.ne) wio will send us $5; or we 
Will send tue ubove Mayazine Oue year as 
a premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to it, who will send ns the names of 
three new subscribers to Tug iNDEPEND- 
ENT, With the money. 


We will send Tt INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National un- 
day schocl Teacher (mouthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any persen (not already a 
subscriber to The National Sunda - oot 
Teacher) who will sen: us $3; or we 
will send the Datwnat Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that per odical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 


We will send Tuk INDEPENDENT one 
year--price $2 50—and the Herwd of 
Heth for one year—price $2 0U—to any 
person (not already a subscriber to the 
Herala of Heal h) who will send us $4 00; 
or we will seud the Jleruld of Heath one 
year as a present (o any person who will 
send us the names of two new subscribers 
to Tug INDEPENDENT, wiih the money. 

We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 
Agriculturist tor one year—price $1 50— 
to any person ‘not already us ibsc iber to 
te tmericun Agricu'turist) who will send 
us $375; or we will send the American 
Agrcultur stone ear as a present to any 
person who w'l! send us the names ot two 
new subscr bers to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 


We willsend Trk INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Young Foks one 
vear—price $2.00—to any person who will 
send us $4.00; or we wili send Our 
Young Folks one year to any person who 
will send us the names of two new subscrib- 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the mouey. 








NEWSPAPERS. 


Wr will send for one year Tue InpB- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and eituer of tue 
tuilowimy $4 weekly newspapers, 

LTarper's Weekly, 

Harper's Bazar, 
to anv person (not already a subscriber to 
those n- wspapers) who will send us $5.50; 
or we will send eith«r of the above papers 
one year as a premium to any peison, vot 
now asubscriber to them, who will send 
us tbe names of three new subscribers to 
Tug LyDEPENDENT, with the mouey. 

We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's Companion 
for one year (price $1 50) to_any person 
(not already a subscriber to Youth's Com- 
panion) who will send us $825; or we 
will send Youth’s Cumpunon one year a8 & 
present to any mew subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the mouey. 


ill send THE INDEPENDENT one 
Bm griee $2 50—and Hearth und Home 
tor one yeai— price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $) 00; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one yer 4s a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the n:mes of three new sub- 
scribers to THE LNvEPENDENT, with the 
money. 

Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher of The Independent, 
Pp. O. Box 2787, 
New York. 





CCLBY'’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


WE have concluded arrangements by 
which we are able to offer this VERY 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old subscription four years in advance, 
and pav us $10. 

Tuis Wrivger 
tried it to be very 
in use. 


is said by those who bave 
simple, and equal to any 
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Selections. 
THE DEAD POET. 


Tne following remarkable poem, with 
the above title, was written by George P. 


Carr, of Louisiana, a young man of grea 


promise, an account of whose melancholy 


death, near Magnolia, Miss., was pub 


lished in Zke (Chicago) Tribune, a few 
The manuscript was found 


months ago. 
among his papers, after his death. 


L 


Dead, dead, dead— 

Dead, and under the sod; 
Passionate heart, and lordly head, 
Hand that labored, and foot that led, 
Brain that reasoned, and eye that shed, 

Far and abroad, 
The love which glowed, 
Spirited, 
Inberited 
From the source whence his being flowed, 
From his being’s most potent God, 
Are dull as the choking clod; 
Dull and cold 
As the mold, 
Whence, unrolled, 
The ebill and passionless worms enfold 
In slimy embrace 
The fau tless grace. 
Manly of form, and noble of face, 
That moved, and loved, and proved, 
By every act by which it bchooved 
A wan to prove 
His boundless love— 
Yearving, 
Burning 
Love for humanity. 
Alas! the vanity, 
The insanity 
Of the life which, when he began it, he 
Pictured so brightly! Sunk in inanity, 
Lost, 


Crossed 
By the pitiless wave of Death; and tossed, 
In the midst of his power, another Faust— 


A prey to the fond desire— 
A sacrifice to the fire ; 
Which must and would aspire 
To win from earthly lyre 
Notes, 
Which the throats 
Alone of the mystic choir 
Which floats 
Viewless, 
Hueless, 
About the blazing pyre 
Of the dazzling temple’s spire, 
Where dwelleth Creation’s sire, 
Have power to aymn. 


Faint aud dine 
Their thrilling echoes came to him; 
Came in the slindowy lund of sleep, 
Came iv the #indl’s and ocean’s sweep, 


Cue to bie from Earth's caverns deep, 
Cae to hin it the cataract’s leap— 
Caro: broken, 
Tralt-spoken, 
Leccine the usxious soul no token, 
Wo key 
Tobe 
A cuide tu the finished melody : 
So the mulody 
In whose worship he 
War wropging 
With longing 
liis ~~ 
For the ar 
To restore tu perfection the missing part. 


IL 
Lost, lost, lost — 
Lost to the friends of his youth. 
His the gain. and ours the cost, 
Ours the soi rows that he bas crossed 
To the chilling halls where the silent host 
Weicowes, forsooth, 
To rest, one loth 
To ieave the rattle 
Of the battie 
And the onward march of Truth, 
For the world-expected booth 
Where be wh» nobly doth 
Is biest 
At best 
But with the rest, 
The bane of a noble mind confessed. 
But the spirit shareth not the gloom 
Or the senseless rest of the silent tomb. 
The passionate love 
Of the spirits above, — 
Envying our picasure, conspired to remove 
His soul to a realm where its brilance may 
prove 
The source, 
The course, 
Aud the force 
Of the spirit which no remorsé 
For Earth's sins 
Backward wins ; 
Leaving Earth 
But the dearth 
Of the soul’s habitation, 
Gone the inspiration, 
Cause of their abrasion; 
Renewed their relation. 
Dust 
Must 
To the claims of its kindred earth be just, 
And give to her bosom the sacred trust; 
Leaving lis friends in weeping— 
Leaving them but the keeping 
Of the echoes, whose cadence sweeping 
Over sense, 
The immense 
Grandeurs of the myeterious, 
Dears bence 
Soaring, 
Adoring, 
The sou! toward the imperious 
Domain of the serious— 
Making the delirious 
Shapes of the brain, 
By his word-wrought pictures, plain, 
Aud proving the endless reign, 
The undying reign of harmony, 
The mystic enchantment of melody 
Over the shapes of Earth and Sea, 
And Aethers viewless mystery. 
, Bereaving, 


From tbe thrall 
Of the pall 
And of dust, 
The last trust 
Which we wust 


Mourn while we own that his taking was just. 


Gone is he, 
Flown is he, 
Past the domain of moan is he, 
In a more genial zone is he, 
Near to the Mystic Throne is he, 
Out of the reach of care 
For our sad hearts regret, 
And for bis benefit 
Waft we this prayer: 
“Bright as the dreams, 
Whose heavenly gleams, 
Iilumed Life’s morning, 
May be the adorning 
Of the home of his spirit! 
May he inherit 
All grace! 
May space 
And time 
The rbyme 
Outchime 


Whose echoes are broken by Earth’s dull 


Soon be 
Happy forever.” 





From“ Harper's Magazine” for July.) 


CARLYLE AND MAZZINI. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Ir is a high circumstance that, while 
Thomas Carlyle was, amidst the lonely 
hills of Craigenputtock, steadily shaping 


out the idea of a task ordained for every 
life, Joseph Mazzini was gaining the same 
revelation in the solitude of his prison. 
Neither of these had heard of the other 
until many years after that; but when 
they met it was a mutual recognition that 
they were brothers, born of this mother- 


principle, and many differences on other 
points could never destroy this sense of 


religious relationship. When an English 


home secretary had opened the letters of 
Mazzini,tben an exile in London (1844), 
and could only confront popular indigna- 
tion at his thus having made the govern- 
ment an Austrian detective, by trying to 
blacken Mazzini’s character, Carlyle did 
not wait for the retraction that bad to be 
made, but uttered his protest in the Lon- 
Y ‘*] have bad,” he said, “ the 
honor to know M. Mazzini for a series of 
years; and, whatever I may think of his 
a insight and skill in worldly affairs, 

can, with great freedom, testify to all 
men that he, if I bave ever seen one such, 
is a man of genius and virtue, a man of 
sterling veracity, humanity, and nobleness 


don Times. 


of mind. Whether the extraneous Aus 


trian emperor and miserable old chimera 
of a Pope shall maintain themselves in 
Italy or be obliged to decamp from Italy 
is not @ question in the least vital to En- 
uestion vital to us 

nglish post-office 
be, as we all fancied they were, respected 
as things sacred ; that the opening of men’s 
to wean | 


glishmen. But it is a 
that sealed letters in an 


coats pecs oak een 
ets, and to oth i 
far fataler forms of eediediaies vse hee 


the very last extremity. 
Mazzini lived in London for man 


almost as a hermit. Beyond his a 
exiles, then a large company, he had hard- 


ly any intimate friend except Carlyle, 


“JT remember well,” said Carlyle (his 
voice bad all its depth and tenderness, for 
he had just heard of Mazzini’s death)—“ ] 
remember well when he sat for the first 
time on the seat there, thirty-six years | alread 

A more ee ron be- 

held, wi i ashing e ‘ace 
» with his soft = ng net S talent | on 
acquaintance of mine | of this pleasant con 


full of intelligence. 
certainly the only 
of anything like 
became entangled 
hopeless visions. 
spoke chiefly in 


good English even then, notwithstan 


sm—be not 
resorted to in E 4 
ee ngland except in cases of 


ual intellect who ever 
iin what seemed to me 
He was —— pone a 
French, though he spoke 
ding 


astrong accent. It was plain he might 
have taken a high rank in literature. He 
wrote well, as it was—somctimes for the 
love of it, at others when he wanted a 
little money ; but he never wrote what he 
might have done had he devoted himself 
to that kind of work. He had fine tastes, 
particularly in music. But he gave him- 
self up as a martyr and sacrifice to his 
aims for Italy. He lived almost in squalor. 
Ilis health was poor from the first ; but he 
- | took no care of it. He used to smoke a 
great deal, and drink coffee with bread 
crumbled in it; but hardly gave any atten- 
tion to his food. His mother used to send 
bim moncy ; but he gave it away. When 
she died, she left him as much as two hun- 
dred pounds a year—all she had; but it 
went to Italian beggars. His mother was 
the only member of his family who stuck 
to him. His father soon turned his back 
on his son. His only sister married a strict 
Roman Catholic, and she herself became 
too strict to have anything to do with 
tim. He did see her once or twice; but 
the interviews were too painful to 
be repeated. He desired, I am 
told, to see her again when_ he 
was dying; but she declined. Poor 
Mazzini! 1 could not have any sympathy 
whatever with many of his views and 
apes. Ife used to come here and talk 
tsout the ‘solidarity of peoples’; and 
when he found that I was less and less in- 
terested in such things he had yet an- 
other attraction than myself which brought 
him to us. But he found that she also by 
no means entered into his opinions, and 
his visits became fewer. But we always 
esteemed him. He was a very religious 
soul. When I first knew him he rev- 
erenced Danté chiefly, if not exclusively. 
When bis letters were opened at the post- 
office here—the occasion on which I wrote 
the protest to which you refer—Mazziui 
became for the first time known to the 
English people. There was great indigna- 
tion at an English government taking the 
side of the Austrian against Italian patri- 
ots; and Mazzini was much sought for, in- 
vited to dinners, and all that. But he did 
not want the dinners. He went to but few 
places. He formed an intimacy with the 
Asbursts, which did him great good—gave 
bim a kind of home-circle for the rest of 
his life in England. At last it has come 
to an end. I went to see him just before 
he left London for the last time, passed an 
hour, and came away feeling that I should 
never see him again. And so itis. The 
papers and people have gone blubbering 
away over him—the very papers and peo- 
ple that denounced him during life, seeing 
nothing of the excellence that was in him. 
They now praise him without any percep- 
tion’ of his defects. Poor Mazzini! Atter 
all, he succeeded. He died receiving the 
homage of the people, and seeing Ital 
united, with Rome for its capital. Well, 
one may be glad he has succeeded. We 
wait to see whether Italy will make any- 
thing great out of what she has got. e 
wait.” 


t 








(From Cuar.es D. Waryer's “* Saunterings."} 


THE BATHS OF LEUK. 


In order to make the Pass of the Gemmi, 
it is necessary to go through the Baths of 
Leuk. The ascent from the Rhone bridge 
at Susten is full of interest, affording fine 
views of the valley, which is better to 
look at than to travel through, and bring- 
ing you almost immediately to the old 
town of Leuk, a queer, old, towered place, 
perched on a precipice, with the o:dest 
inn, and a notice posted up to the effect 
that any one who drives through its steep 
streets faster thana walk will be fined five 
francs. I paid nothing extra for a fast 
walk. The road, which is one of the best 
in the country, is a wonderful piece of en- 
gineering, spanning streams, cut in rock, 
rounding precipices, following the wild 
valley of the Dala by many a winding and 
zigzag. 

The Baths of Leuk, or Loéche-les-Bains, 
or Leukerbad, is a little village at the very 
head of the valley, over four thousand 
feet above the sea, and overhung by the 
perpendicular walls of the Gemmi, which 
rise on all sides except the south on an 
average of two thousand feet above it. 
There is a nest of brown houses, clustered 
together like bee-hives, into which the few 
inhabitants creep to hibernate in the long 
winters, and several shops, grand hotels, 
and bathing-houses open for the season. 
Innumerable springs issue out of this 
green, sloping meadow among the moun- 
tains, some of them icy cold, but 
over twenty of them hot, and seasoned 
with a great many disagreeable sulphates, 
carbonates, and oxides, and varying in 
temperature from ninety-five to one hun- 
dred and twenty-three degrees Fahrenheit. 








THE ST. LOUIS MUTUAL. 


SKETCH OF THE COMPANY AND DE- 
SCRIPTION OF ITS NEW BUILDING. 
Tue erection of such a magnificent 
building as that now in course of construc- 
tion for the St. Louis Mutual Life brings 
into prominence the company whose fore- 
sight and enterprise have taken this direc- 
tion. The picture of the building, and 
the accompanying description by the New 
York Spectator, would be quite incomplete 
without some reference to the history and 
business of the company so soon to enjoy 
the beautiful home thus wisely provided 
for its permanent convenience, 


HiusToricaL SKETCH. 


Although the St. Louis Mutual was 
originally organized fifteen years ago, its 
actual business record can hardly be said 
to date back further than to 1863, in which 
year the company issued 221 policies, and 
reported at its close assets to the amount 
of $222,547. Eight years later the assets 
have increased to the handsome aggregate 
of nearly $6,000,000, and thus placed the 
office in the fore front of the financial in- 
stitutions of the West. St. Louis may 
well be proud of a life company whose 
record, whose sound condition, and whose 
energetic management reflect such credit 
upon the city with which it is identified. 








Italians, French, and Swiss resort here in 
great numbers to take the baths, which 
are supposed to be very efficacious for 
rheumatism and cutaneous affections. 
Doubtless many of them do up their bath- 
ing for the year while here; and they may 
need no more after scalding and soaking 
in this water for a couple of months. 
Before we reached the hotel we turned 
aside into one of the bath-houses. We 
stood inhaling a sickly steam in a large, 
close hall, which was wholly occupied by 
a huge vat, across which low partitions, 
with bridges, ran, dividing it into four 
compartments. When we entered we 
were assailed with yells in many lan- 
guages and howls in the common tongue, 
as if all the fiends of the Pit had broken 
loose. We took off our hats in obedi- 
ence to the demand; but the clamor did 
not wholly subside, and was mingled with 
singing and horrible laughter. Floating 
about in each vat we at first saw twenty 
or thirty human heads. The women 
could be distinguished from the men by 
the manner of dressing the hair. Each 
wore a loose woolen gown. Each had a 
little table floating before him or her, 
which he or she pushed about at pleasure. 
One wore a hideous mask; another kept 
diving in the opaque pool and coming 
up to blow, like the hippopotamus in the 
Zoological Gardens; some were taking a 
lunch from their tables, others playin 
chess ; some sitting on the benches ss | 
the edges, with only heads out of water, 
as doleful as owls; while others roamed 
about, engaged in the game of spattering 
with their comrades, and sang and shouted 
at the top of their voices. The people in 
this bath were said to be second class; 
but they looked as well and behaved bet- 
ter than those of the first class, whom 
we saw in the establishment at our hotel, 
afterward. 

It may be a valuable scientific fact that 
the water in these vats, in which people of 
all sexes, all diseases, and all nations 
spend so many hours of the twenty-four, 
is changed once a day. The temperature 
at which the bath is given is ninety-eight. 
The water is let in at night, and allowed 
to cool. At five in the morning the bath- 
ers enter it, and remain until ten o’clock 
—five hours; having breakfast served to 
them on the floating tables, “as they sail, 
as they sail.” They then have a respite 
till two, and go in till five. Eigbt hours 
in hot water! Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting than the sight of these baths. 
Gustave Dore must have learned here 
how to make those ghastly pictures of 
the lost floating about in the Stygian 
pools, in his illustrations of the “Inferno”; 
and the rocks and cavernous precipices 
may have enabled him to complete the 
picture. On what principle cures are 
effected in these filthy vats I could 
not learn, I have a theory that 
where so many diseases meet and 
mingle in one swashing fluid they 
neutralize each other. lt may be that the 
action is that happily explained by one 
of the Hibernian bathmen in an American 
water-cure establishment. ‘“ You see, sir,” 
said be, “that the shock of the water 
unites with the electricity of the system, 
and explodes the disease.” I should think 
that the shock to one’s feeling of decency 
and cleanliness at these baths would ex- 
plode any disease in Europe. But, what- 
ever the result may be, I am not sorry to 
seesomany French and Italians soak 
themselves once a year. 

Out of the bath these people seem to 
enjoy life. There is a long promenade, 
shaded and picturesque, which they take 
at evening, sometimes as far as the Lad- 
ders, eight of which are fastened, in a 
-| shackling manner, to the perpendicular 
rocks; a high and somewhat dangerous 
ascent to the village of Albinen, but under- 
taken constantly by peasants, with baskets 
on their backs. Itis in winter the only 
mode Leukerbad has of commuicating 
with the world; andin summer it is the 
only way of reaching Albinen, except by 
along journey down the Dala and up 
another valley and my The bathers 
were certainly very lively and social at 

@héte, where we had the pleasure of 
meeting some hundred of them, dressed. 
It was presumed that the baths were the 
subject of the entertaining conversa- 
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The growth of the St. Louis Mutual is 
best shown by a tabulation of its assets, 
as officially reported from year to year 
since 1863. The figures are as follows : 


1863, Policies issued, 231, Assets on Dec, 31, $222,547 
“ “ “ 430, 


1564, 574, 

1865,  ** “ 943, * “ 730,114 
1866, “ “ 2,701, “ o 1,395,162 
1867, ** « 457%, “ “9,609,747 
1968, ** “ 4,68, “ 3,619,670 
1869, ** “ 5,230, 4,507,066 
1870, “ 6,604, “ 5,518,971 
1871, * a 4,238, 5,891,595 


Here are exhibited, clearly, the evi- 
dences of a regular and healthy growth, 
such as any life company might emulate ; 
and what has thus been done in the past 
may be accepted as the earnest of con- 
tinued exertion and progressive manage- 
ment in the future. We have reason to 
believe that nothing is overlooked in the 
administration of the Company’s affairs 
which conscrvatism requires, whether as 
regards the investment of funds, the thor- 
ough scrutiny of risks, or the practice of 
arigid economy. In these respects the 
managers of the St. Louis Mutual are not 
justly open to unfavorable criticism or 
comparison. All {'.c desirable and safe 
plans of life in: ::uuce are comprised in 
thecompany’s Lusiness programme, includ- 
ing the “savings deposit” plan, which has 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


only recently been introduced. The am- 
bition of the officers and directors 1s to 
make their company second to none in 
the essentials of financial soundness and 
honorable management, and nothing will 
be either done or omitted which such a 
policy necessitates. And, whatever the 
hypercriticism of competing companies 
may insinuate, we are decided in the 
opinion that the erection of its new build- 
ing will prove to be as wise and as safe a 
step as any that the St. Louis Mutual has 
ever taken. The location selected is with- 
in a block of sites worth $2,000 per foot, 
and quite in the path of that appreciation 
in values which the business movements 
of St. Louis are making inevitable. And 
yet the price paid for this eligible lot was 
only $800 per foot front. It is reasonably 
evident, therefore, that as a permanent, 
interest-bearing investment the company 
possesses in its new property an estate of 
the most substantial character, and one 
which in years to come will be the endur- 
ing memorial of the men whose far 
sighted sagacity has thus safely invested 
$500,000 of the policyholders’ funds. 

The building up of this really great in- 
stitution has been the result of constant, 
conscientious devotion on the part of some 
of the best citizens of St. Louis, combined 
with energetic and intelligent aid ren- 
dered by the accomplished life under- 
writers who have had charge of the ex- 
ecutive administration of the Company’s 
affairs. We presume that no one will 
question the propriety of stating that, if 
to any person belongs the credit of so 
shaping the policy and directing the 
course of the Company as to secure its 


“™ | assured success, Mr. Wm. T. Selby, the 


present vice-president, is that person. Con- 
nected with the office during the past 
twelve years, intimately familiar, as the 
secretary, with all the details of the busi- 
ness which has grown up under his man- 
agement, Mr. Selby has done more than 
any other person to make the Company 
what it has become, and to earn for it the 
proud distinction it enjoys as a model of 
honest and efficient management. 

Mr. Charles H. Peck, the president of 
the Company, has also been a faithful, 
devoted promoter of the interests of the 
St. Louis Mutual, A director from the 
organization, and for several years vice- 
president, he has been fitted by long ex- 
perience for the responsible position he 
now occupies. His personal qualifica- 
tions for such a post are sufficiently well 
attested by the fact that he is prominent 
among his fellow-citizens of St. Louis as 
an active, enterprising, accomplished 
business man, without a stain upon his 
character, and possessed of that magnetic 


name a power and a guaranty. 

The other officers of the Company—Gen. 
Alex. P. Stewart, secretary; William E. 
Harvey, actuary; J. 8. Miller, general 
manager of agencies; and Dr. W. M- 
McPheeters, medical examiner—are not 
only fully qualified for their respective posi- 
tions, but each stands in high repute as an 
expert in his specialty, and asa working 
force they present a combination of ability 
such as probably no other life company 
can fairly claim to surpass. And when 
to such an admirably effective official staff 
is added the admitted moral power of a 
carefully-selected board of twenty-one 
directors, including some of the very first 
citizens of St. Louis, little is needed in the 
way of explaining the rapid progress of 
the company in wealth, standing, busi- 
ness, and public confidence. 


Tur New Bui.pina. 


The new building of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life is located on the corner of 





COMPANY. 


sort of influence which makes his very|two principal sections, treated with 


coupled and single Corinthian pilasters, 
with an intermediate Corinthian entabla- 
ture. In each section between the pilas- 
ters are four windows, two stories in hight, 
with bold intermediate entablatures, di- 
vided by pilasters with foliated caps, af- 
fording the largest possible amount of 
light to the rooms within. These two 
Corinthian sections will be surmounted by 
the main cornice of the building, which is 
very bold and elaborately ornamented ; 
and above the cornice will be a massive 
balustrade, with pedestals, On the Cor- 
inthian pilaster below and on each pedes- 
tal will stand a colossal allegorical figure. 

All of these five upper stories are built 
of yellow Missouri sandstone, which for 
fineness of texture, beauty of color, and 
durability is not excelled by any other 
sandstone in the country. 

The building, as a whole, is treated with 
great boldness and freedom, and impresses 
the beholder at once with the idea of great 





Sixth and Locust streets, St. Louis, hav- 
ing a frontage of 125 feet on Locust 
street and 100 feet on Sixth street. The 
entire hight of the building, from the 
sidewalk to the top of the cornice, is 105 
feet. The lot on which it stands is 115 
feet by 140 feet, thus affording complete 
isolation from adjacent buildings. 

The basement is built of Missouri gran- 
ite, the piers being constructed of rustic- 
ated blocks, with fine moulded bases, and 
surmounted by a bold frieze and cornice. 
The spaces between the principal piers 
have each two pillars, paneled, with 
moulded bases and caps, the whole pre- 
senting a bold and massive appearance. 
The granite of which the basement is 
built is fine in texture and of a beautiful 
pink color, and is considered equal in 
every respect to the finest imported Scotch 
granite. 

The first or principal story is arranged 
Wit massive ‘Luscan pilasters and entabla- 
tures over the principal piers, with a Cor- 
inthian filling between them, forming a 
triple window, 12 feet 6 inches by 17 feet 6 
inches, the columns supporting the central 
arch resting upon the granite pillars of the 
basement. In the spandrils on each side 
of the arch are highly wrought sunk me- 
dallions. There isa four-columned porti- 
co to each of the entrances on Locust and 
Sixth streets, designed after the Tuscan 
order, and surmounted with pediments 
filled with rich sculpture, in the center of 
which is the coat of arms of the State of 
Missouri, and crowning each pediment 
Will be two colossal and recumbent alle- 
gorical figures. 

The four stories above are divided into 


strength and massiveness, combined with 
lightness and gracefulness, arising in part, 
doubtless, from the perfection of its pro- 
portions. The basement story, the floor 
of which is on a level with the sidewalk, 
has a ceiling 12 feet high in the clecr, and 
is specially designed and arranged for 
banking rooms, railroad and _ brokers’ 
offices. A safe-deposit company will 
probably occupy the corner office on this 
floor, for which purpose it is admirably 
adapted. In the rear part of this floor are 
also situated the supply and stationery 
departments of the company, the dining- 
room, kitchen, water-closets, etc. 

Under the basement is a cellar, 14 feet in 
the clear, arched with brick and laid with 
cement floor, thoroughly drained and ven- 
tilated, and specially constructed for wine 
vaults, for which the constantly increas- 
ing wine product of the surrounding coun- 
try has created a great demand. 

The principal floor contains the grand 
hall of the company, 52 feet wide, 80 feet 
long, and 21 feet 6 inches high, frescoed 
and decorated in the highest style of art, 
with two rows of Corinthian columns 
through the center, surmounted with en- 
tablatures of the same order, which 
divide the ceiling into bold paneled 
coffers. The doors and windows will be 
trimmed with rich architraves, and cor- 
nices support the carved consoles. On the 
west side of this floor is placed the im- 
mense vault, in size 12 feet by 23 feet, en- 
closed in massive walls, 3 feet thick, with 
a lining of iron and steel, making it ab- 
solutely fire and burglar. proof. 

Adjoining the vault is the physician’s 
room, and at the opposite side and in the 
rear are the director’s and president’s 














rooms, which are conveniently arranged 
and handsomely furnished. 

On this floor there are two other large 
rooms, not occupied by the company, de- 
signed for bank offices, each being pro- 
vided with burglar and fire-proof vaults. 
All these offices are directly approached by 
spacious halls, leading from both Locust 
and Sixth streets. At the end of the hall 
leading from Locust street rises the grand 
staircase, 23 feet wide, and constructed of 
iron throughout. Each of the upper stories 
is divided into 12 large offices, all thor- 
oughly lighted and ventilated, having ceil- 
ings 14 feet high, and all provided with a 
burglar and fire-proof vault. 

The construction of the building 
throughout is as nearly fire-proof as may 
be, the floors being laid oniron joists with 
brick arches. 

For the convenience of the offices in the 
upper stories, there will be an elegant 
passenger elevator, located adjacent to 
the main staircase, and which will convey 
passengers from the basement to the upper 
floor in thirty seconds, thus rendcring the 
offices on the higher floors as desirable 
as those io the lower stories. The eleva- 
tor is intended to rise above the roof, into 
an observatory, commanding a view of the 
whole city and vicinity. 

The building will be heated throughout 
with steam from three large boilers in the 
cellar. The doors and  wood-work 
throughout the building will be of hard 
wood, and the halls will be paved with 
marble tiling. 

The entire cost of this truly magnificent 
building, including the ground on which 
it stands, will not vary much from $500,- 
000. On an estimate furnished us, not 
only by the company officers, but also by 
experienced real estate dealers and prop- 
erty owners, the income from its rental 
will not fall far short of $60,000. If these 
figures in respect of revenue from the 
building are realized (and there is hardly 
a shadow of doubt on the subject), this 
noble structure will not only prove an 
ornament to St. Louis and a splendid ad- 
vertisement of the company, but, infinitely 
more important than all, an investment at 
once indisputably safe and highly remun- 
erative. 

Mr. George J. Barnett, who designed 
and superintended the construction of the 
building, is one of the most experienced 
and highly trained architects in the whole 
country ; and, when completed, this grand 
structure of the St. Louis Mutual Life will 
stand a noble monument of his ability and 
genius. 

The company confidently expect that 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
by January, 1873. 




















sans poussée, one would not be able to 
hold, at table or in the salon, with a neigh- 
bor of either sex, the least conversation. 
Further, itis by ‘‘ grace 4 la poussée” 
that one arrives at those intimacies which 
are the characteristics of the baths. 
Blessed, then, be La poussée, which rend- 
ers possible such a high society and such 
select and efitertaining conversation ! 
Long may the bathers of Leuk live to 
soak and converse! In the morning, 
when we departed for the ascent of the 
Gemmi, we passed one of the bathing- 
houses. I fancied that a hot steam issued 
out of the crevices; from within came a 
discord of singing and caterwauling; and, 
as a door swung open, I saw that the 
heads floating about on the turbid tide 
— eating breakfast from the swimming 
tables. 





(From “ Scribner's Monthly” for June.) 


INDIRECT DAMAGES. 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


WE are none of us over-learned in the 
law, or overcharged with common sense; 
but whatever of the latter we may possess 
we may practice without a license, and 
ask no favors of High Commissions or 
Boards of Arbitration. Tom Jones gets 
into a little dispute with his neighbor, 
John Brown, which is settled at last by 
his being unceremoniously knocked down 
and beaten. He is carried home to Mrs. 
Jones in a bruised and bloody condition ; 
and Mrs. Jones, being a sensitive person, 
and in a situation that makes her pecu- 
liarly susceptible to untoward impressions, 
brings prematurely into the world a pair 
of twins. After this, she falls naturally 
into a weak and nervous state, that unfits 
her for doing the work of her family. 
Consequently, upon this, Tom Jones be- 
comes emba in his affairs, and 
takes to drink and to idleness. The con- 
sequences of the mishap go on multiply- 
ing in various directions, until we can no 
longer follow the threads of second, third, 
and fourth causes; and the indirect or 
consequential damages widen like the 
waves froma To agen pebble, until the 
whole ocean of life responds to the orig- 
inal disturbance. 
Meanwhile the law comes in and takes 
cognizance of Mr. Brown’s violence. He 
is arrested by the police and brought be- 
fore a justice. The justice becomes con- 
vinced of the facts of the assault, and 
with the statute in such case made and 
provided before him, sentences Mr. Brown 
to pay a fine of ten dollars; in default of 
which payment he is to be imprisoned— 
we will say—for thirty days. He pays 
the fine with a triumphal air, and wal 
out of court. Mr. Jones simply says: 
“ This is all very well now; but I have still 
a claim for indirect or consequential dam- 
ages, and these are not to be determined 
to-day, or this year, or this decade.” Sub- 
sequently . neem ay for 
consequen mages, charging him: 
First, With the ruin of his wife's health 
and the loss my housewifely services. 
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Fourth, With the value of the labor 
which his drinking habits have induced 
him to squander. 

Fifth, With the loss of the satisfactions 
that come from the possession of a healthy 
and happy wife and a pair of affectionate 
and industrious children. 

Sizth, With the loss of his self-respect 
and the respect of the a 

Seventh—But there is no end of the list, 

and no possible footing up of the figures 
in the column. It may amount to five 
thousand, or ten thousand, or twenty 
thousand dollars. Whatever the sum 
may be, Mr. Jones, in his scarred and silly 
old age, is told by the justice that he has 
no case, that no such thing as an estimate 
and statement of consequential damages 
are possible to a finite mind, and that he 
cannot recognize hisclaims. Perhaps it is 
not impertinent to state that Mr. Brown, 
who becomes very angry at learning what 
Mr. Jones is trying to do, would save his 
dignity by simply laughing at a claim 
which in the nature of the case can never 
be reduced to figures and never satisfied. 

Now, if Mr. Jones has sense enough left 
to comprehend the situation, and candor 
enough to acknowledge his error, there is 
no reason why he and Mr. Brown may not 
sit down and smoke many a pipe together 
in their old age, and be very good neigh- 
bors. And, if any of Jones’s friends should 
accuse him of backing down and surren- 
dering, etc., they would simply show 
themselves the enemies of good neighbor- 
hood and common-sense. Jones un- 
doubtedly had bad advisers, who ought to 
have known better than to put him up to 
so foolish a business; and the quicker he 
gets rid of them the better. 

There is a principle underlying this 
homely illustrative case which governs 
large things as well as little. No diplo- 
mecy can change it; no pettifogging or 
special pleading can subvert it. Conse- 

uential damages in all wrong-doing are 
simply incalculable, and beyond the cog- 
nizance of human tribunals of every sort. 





[From the“Galazy” for June.) 
FRENCH NARCOTIZATION. 


Tue French are confronted with the per- 
plexing question of national alcoholism, 
and are arousing to do what they can to 
meet it. The revelations that have lately 
been made of the increasing abuse of alco- 
holic liquors in that country are certainly 
startling; but whether the wisdom to 
deal with it will equal the confessed ex- 
tent of the evil is matter of grave doubt. 
It is not only the enormous increase in the 
consumption of alcoholic liquors, which 
rose from 7,700,000 gallons in 1820 to 21,- 
500,000 in 1869 ; but it is the marked de- 
terioration in the quality of the spirits 
used that causes the greatest alarm. In 
1850 nine-tenths of the alcoholic liquors 
used came from the distillation of the pro- 
ducts of the vine; while in 1869 the pro- 
portion had fallen to three-tenths, the sur- 
plus coming from the distillation of bect- 
root juices and from the sweet principle of 

io = other farinaceous substances. 

orse still, a gallon of alcohol, which cost 
nine francs in 1850, sells now for two and 
a half francs. 

It is alleged that crimes have greatly in- 
creased with this augmentation in the use 





of spirituous liquors, and that increase of 
crime is due to this growing alcoholiza- 
tion as its cause. From 1849 to 1869 the 
annual figure for accidental deaths from 
alcoholic excess rose from 331 to 587; that 
of suicides, owing to the same cause, in- 
creased from to 664; and crimes 
against the person of another, committed 
under the influence of intoxication, it is 
said, have augmented in the same propor- 
tion. Finally, the increase in the number 
of cases of insanity from the use of alcohol 
has kept pace for twenty years with the 
increasing consumption of spirits, not- 
ably in the departments which chiefly 
cousume alcohol from grain and beet-root. 
In most of these departments the number 
of cases of insanity from the use of alcohol 
has quintupled twenty years, and 
has reached the frightful proportion of 
twenty-five to forty in a hundred. It is 
furthermore pointed out that a great num- 
ber of diseases are engendered as a con- 
sequence of the abuse of these liquors, and 
that it impresses upon surgical affections 
and internal maladies, otherwise not 
serious, a character of exceptional gravity. 
These are truly alarming social facts, and 
the French are beginning so to regard 
them. From the prominence of the dis- 
cussion in the French press since the war, 
it is not unlikely that the recent circum- 
stances of France have led to an increase 
in the general practice of drinking. 





[From the Galesburg (M.) Republican.”) 
THE DEAD SOLDIER-POET. 


On the sixth page of to-day’s Republican 
we publish 8 beautiful and eloquent 
tribute to ‘‘The Federal Dead,” from the 
pen of the late George P. Carr. On Deco- 
ration Day, one _ ago, the noble and 
gifted young soldier-poet and the writer 
of this paragrap? wandered through our 
cemetery when the sun was sinking to rest 
in the western sky in a blaze of crimson 
glory. The cemetery was deserted by all 
save the two friends, who looked upon the 
flower-crowned graves. In the hush of 
the gloaming the soidier-poet w elo- 
quent and inspired as he told of his hopes 
and ambition, and the future of a useful 
and exalted life seemed to spread itself 
invitingly before his vision. The scene is 
one that will ever be impressed vividly on 
the mind of the writer, with all its calm, 
solemn, and beautiful surroundings. In 
life we never saw our friend again. His 
official duties recalled him to his Southern 
home, never again to see the home of his 
boyhood with emotions of hope and love. 
And now how changed the scene. . 
One dreary, dreary winter day, a dull and 
leaden sky overhead, when the bicak 
winds were sighing with sad and mourn- 
ful cadence, he came home at last from the 
Southland, lying so still and cold in his 
coffin. With tear-dimmed eyes we fol- 
lowed the noble but inanimate form to the 
snow-clad cemetery, where when we last 
parted the earth rejoiced in vernal beauty, 
and round the open grave the frozen clods 
that fell upon his coffin throbbed upon 
stricken and sorrowing hearts. To-day the 
scene is again changed: the flowers are 
blooming, and they bloom upon his grave. 
Looking thus upon the sodded mound, 
memory pic’ forth again the last sad 








meeting with the brave, the noble, the 


generous poet, who, when war’s dread 
tocsin filled the land, joined the ranks of 
those who then slept beneath him. Often, 
= often, does the memory of the bright 
and generous genius come to one who felt 
for him true friendship ; and grief comes to 
him when he thinks they will never meet 
again. But, no! the immortal truth that 
we live again illumines even the tomb 
with hope, and in the dim, mysterious 
land beyond the river the friend will ouce 
more meet the soldier-poet. 





CHICAGO. 
OCTOBER 10ru, 1871. 
BY BRET HARTE. 
BLACKENED and bleeding, helpless, panting, 
prone, 
On > charred fragments of her shattered 
rone 
Lies she who stood but yesterday alone. 
Queen of the West! by some enchanter 
taught 
To lift the glory of Aladdin’s court, 
Then lose the epell that all that wonder 
wrought. 
Like her own prairies, by some chance seed 
sown ; 
Like her own prairies, in one brief day 
grown: 
Like her own prairies, in one fierce night 
mown. 
She lifts her voice, and in her pleading call 
We hear the cry of Macedon to Paul— 
The cry for help that makes her kin to all. 
But haply with wan fingers may she feel 


The silver cup hid in the proffered meal— 
The gifts her kinsbip and our loves reveal. 





(From “ Lippincott's Magazine” for July.) 
THE DREAM-LIFE OF THE 
SOUTH. . 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 


From the hotel piazza of the Hot 
Springs we jump into the coach. No, we 
get in very Icisurely; for have we not 
waited in true old-time (slow time) stage- 
coach fashion for two or three (it matters 
little which) all but hopelessly endless 
hours for the trunks to be strapped, as a 
signal of departure? This experience 
may have happened at the Hot, or the 
Sweet, or, indeed, at almost any of the 
springs; for everything is festina lente at 
the South. At first it frets one who may 
be tuned up to Northern speed, as though 
the last trump were a ~ last 
Stygian ferryboat unmoored; but you 
po rapidly used to this unhurried life, 
liking it amazingly well, as you find it 
chiming with some latent tendency to 
ease. And you are not slow in the deduc- 
tion that, after all, there is something 
better in to-day than the mere restless 
haste to reach to-morrow. To be sure, 
you have to rub your eyes once in awhile, 

uestioning if you are really awake, won- 
p mara if you may not be dreaming some 
pleasant dream among the familiar yet 
only traditionary scenes in which your 
great-grandparents moved. You are sur- 
prised time and again into the thought 





a Rip-Van-Winkle nap—a child’s nap, 
however, in which it voluntarily indulged 

never murmuring, with Rip: “ You, 
know’d I didn’ wan’ to come up here, 

didn’ you?”—not, like him, growing old 
under the silent influence, but by some in- 

herent power ever remaining fresh and 
young; like a child grasping in its invol- 
untary awakening at the freshet of modern 
inventions, which “comes down hand- 
somely,” as Dickens says of the rain, 
blown by the wind of Northern enter- 
prise, flooding the old Southern land- 
marks, sweeping away old-fashioned 
things, and threatening to wash the poetry 
of the people out of existence, except in 
the heart of the poet. Still something of 
it remains, since you may yet see a sug- 
gestion of the huge back-log of an alder 
day burning with a tantalizing hum of 
having known better things. You may still 
note in passing the rudely-covered spring, 
from which is filled, as of yore, the old 
oaken bucket, that scarcely lives else- 
where, except in song; and not unfre- 
quently may you catch glimpses of a 
happy old negro, churning away at a hand- 
churn, keeping jubilant time the while she 
sings of ‘‘ Hebenly mansions in de skies.” 





From the “ Herald" af June 1st, 1840.) 
TO THE READERS OF THE 
HERALD. 


DECLARATION OF LOVE—CAUGHT AT 
LAST—GOING TO BE MARRIED— 
NEW MOVEMENT IN CIVILIZATION. 


BY JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


I aM going to be married in a few days. 
The weather is so beautiful, times are get- 
ting so good, the prospects of political and 
moral reform so auspicious, that I cannot 
resist the Divine instinct of honest nature 
any longer; soI am going to be married 
to one of the most splendid women in in- 
tellect, in heart, in soul, in property, in 
person, in manner thatI have yet seen 
during my interesting pilgrimage through 
hums) life. I cannot stop in my career. 
I must fulfill that awful destiny which the 
Almighty Father has written against my 
name in the broad letters of lite against 
the walls of Heaven. I must give the 
world a pattern of happy wedded life, with 
all the charities that spring from a nuptial 
love. Ina few days I shall be married 
according to the most holy rites of the 
most holy Christian Church, to one of the 
most remarkable, accomplished, and 
beautiful young women of the age. She 
— afortune. I sought and found a 
‘ortune—a large fortune. She has no 
Stonington shares of Manhattan stock; 
but in purity and upri,utness she is worth 
half a million of pure coin. Can any 
swindliog bank show as much? In good 
sense and elegance, another half million; 
in soul, mind, and beauty, millions on 
millions, equal to the whole specie of all 
the rotten banks in the world. Happily, 
the patronage of the public to the Her 
is nearly $25,000 per annum, almost equal 
to a President’s salary. But property in 
this world’s goods was never my object. 
Fame, public good, usefulness in my day 
and generation ; the religious associations 





that the whole Southland has been we. in 
a mountain, far away from Progress, taking 


‘of female excellence ; the progress of true 


industry—these have been my dreams by 
night ard my desire by day. In the new 
and holy condition into which I am about 
to enter, and toenter with the same rever- 
ential feelings as I would Heaven itself, I 
anticipate some signal change in my fecl- 
ings, in my views, in my purposes, in my 
pursuits. What this may be T 
not. Time alone can tell. My 
ardent desire through life has been 
to reach the highest order of human 
excellence by the shortest possible 
cut. -Association night and day, in sick- 
ness and in health, in war and in peace, 
with a woman of this highest order of ex- 
ccllence must produce some curious results 
in my heart and feelings ; and those results 
the future will develop in due time in the 
columns of the Herald. Meanwhile, I 
return my heartfelt thanks for the enthu- 
siastic patronage of the public, both of 
Europe and America. The holy estate 
of wedlock will only increase my desire to 
be bp more useful. God Almighty bless 
you all. 





(From the*' Galaxy" for July.) 
DEAN RICHMOND, LINCOLN, 
GREELEY. 

Rocumonp lost his father when but a 
child, and he was thrown upon his own 
resources, with a mother to support, at an 
age when more fortunate children are ac- 
quiring the rudiments of an education. 
He engaged in the business of salt-boiling 
at Syracuse when a mere Jad—or, at least, 
some years before attaining his ipajority ; 
and while in the prosecution of bis busi- 
ness he met with an adventure at \ackett’s 
Harbor the result of which illustrated 
some of the peculiarities of his character. 
Ife was in_the habit of visiting the lake 
towns on Ontario, both on the American 
and Canadian side, in the prosecution of 
the salt trade. Being detained at the 
abovenamed port, then familis:ly known 
as ‘‘ Sackett’s,” and justly regarded as one 
of the most dissipated places on the {von- 
tier—always infested with men of vicious 
inclinations and profligate habits—he had 
occasion to observe the knavish devices of 
a gang of sharpers, who made it a point 
to plunder every unsuspecting man whom 
they could entice into their toils. Among 
their victims was a tin-peddler from Ver- 
mont. They had inveigled him into a 
game at cards known as “three up and 
three off”—that is, three cards constituted 
a hand and tlrree points the game. They 
soon won all lis money, the contents of his 
peddler-waon,and the horse and wagon as 
well. The poor peddler, utterly ruined,was 
in despair; and, being a stranger in the 
neighborhood, and destitute of resources, 
he knew not which way to turn, But 
relief came from a quarter wholly unex- 
pected. Young Richmond, seeing the 
distress of the peddler, and penetrating the 
tricks by which he had been defrauded, 
proposed to take his hand in the game. 
‘The sharpers, delighted at the prospect of 
a fresh victim, eagerly accepted his propo- 
sition, and set to work in earnest at their 
scheme of plunder. But they had a differ. 
ent person to deal with from the unsophis- 
ticated vender of tinware. The gamblers 
found themselves overmatched, and the 
result of the game was the recovery of all 
the property of which they had robbed the 
peddler. Richmond then, in the presence 
of the gamblers, restored to the astonished 
man his horse and wagon and entire 
stock of goods, having taken from him a 
solemn promise never again to play cards 
for money or to gamble in any mode 
whatever. 
Nearly a quarter of a century :ifterward 
he was accosted in the strects ot Syracuse 
by a well-to-do looking stranger, who rep- 
resented himself to have been the tin 
peddler who was extricated from ruin 
through the dexterity, firmness, and gen- 
erosity of young Richmond. The grateful 
man informed his astonished listener that 
the promise given at ‘“Sackett’s” had 
never been violated, that he had been 
thrifty and constantly prosperous, and 
that he was then of ample means, and 
proffered any pecuniary aid that his ben- 
efactor might be willing to accept. 
Richmond was a man of quick percep 








there is always Columbus who knows how 
to make the egg stand on end,and who 


tion, happy in retort, with a sententious, 
epigrammatic mode of saying things, 
which gave them great force. When Mr. 
Lincoln passed through the state, on his 
way to Washington, in the winter of 1861, 
Mr. Richmond provided a special train foi 
him at Buffalo, and accompanied the party 
to Albany. At Syracuse Mr. Greeley joined 
the company. 
keen appreciation of original and peculiar 
men, was much amused by the occasional 
pleasant passages between Richmond and 
Greeley. 

A new sleeping-coach of elegant appoint- 
ments and high finish was placed at the 
disposal of the President-clect. The su- 
perb palace cars of the present day had not 
been invented ; but this comfortable coach, 
with its elevated roof, spacious and com- 
plete accommodations, and perfect ventila- 
tion, was a great improvement upon the 
close, low-roofed, cheaply furnished, and 
dingy cars that were in general use at that 
time. Lincoln, Greeley, and Richmond 
were seated in this handsome coach, chat- 
ting in a free-and-easy manner. “ This 
is something like, Dean,” said Greeley ; 
“but why don’t " have all your cars 
made in this wav? The common, miser- 
able old things are nothing but a nuisance.” 
“ We adopt improvements as they are in- 
vented,” was the reply; “* but the changes 
have to be gradual. We cannot afford to 
throw aside substantial cars, that have cost 
a great deal money, and stock the road 
with those that are more expensive, mereiy 
for the comfort of the passengers. When- 
ever we build new ones we incorporate all 
available improvements.” 

“Oh! that’s no excuse,” was Greeley’s 
rejoinder. ‘‘The people confer upon you 
corporations special and extraordinary 
privileges ; and | tell you they will not be 
content unless you give them the best 
accommodations to be had. Why don’t 
you put on this kind of car at once?” 
‘““Why don’t we, sure enough? Why 
didn’t you start your infernal old 77ribune 
with three hundred thousand subscrib- 
ers?” 

‘Horace, I think Richmond has rather 
got you there,” quietly remarked Mr. Lin- 
coln. 





(From “ Harper's Magazine” for July.) 


THESUNDAY QUESTION. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Sau the library and the gallery be 
open on Sundays? In London the same 
question was asked a few years since in 
regard to recreation upon that day, and 
Punch took a very comical part in the dis- 
cussion. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
as an old woman was one of the jester’s 
most felicitous strokes. The Sunday ques- 
tion is atest. It instantly divides opin- 
ion. Upon one side are some but not all 
of the religious community, with those ex- 
cellent citizens whose religion is chiefly 
decorvs:. This last is the class distinct- 
ively called conservative. Its argument is 
that it bas always been so, and that the 
proposition is an innovation. Conserv- 
atism of this kind looks at facts, not at 
reasons. If the castle is very inconvenient, 
and even crumbling, yet, on the other 
hand, it is very old, and it is picturesquely 
overgrown. Perhaps your new house 
migit not be well built. Perhaps it would 
be ill ventilated. Perbaps you would go 
into it before the plaster was dry. Per- 
haps, in fact, here is a very old house that 
we know perfectly well; why should you 
build a new one? 

This is the steady old conservative ar- 
gument—the roadster; the safe, sound, 
square-trotting family horse. This is the 
argument of possession—the plea of the 
Old World against Columbus. “ Signor 
Christopher, you may find a route to the 
Indies by sailing west; but you may not. 
We know the old way; but who knows 
what may be far beyond the western 
horizon? What do you ask, signor? Will 
this egg stand onend? Certainly not; 
no more than you can reach the east by 
sailing west. What’s that? Oh! Ah! 
why, indeed! Who would have thought 
it? It really does seem to stand.” If any 
Spaniard of high degree condescended to 
witness the departure, he probably saw 
Columbus sail to discover a new world 


know 


Mr. Lincoln, who had a] A 
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ies on Sundays is that they will t... 
1s a e * 
people away from church, + My tempt 


the 


minds with thoughts 
day. ‘‘Where will you stop?” 
the square-trotter. “You will 0 
library to-day, a gallery to-mo; 
you will open a theater next 
what not the week after? Let 
the ingress of the first drop, 
be inno danger of being 

the whole ocean. Opening 

galleries is the tip of Satan’s little 


improper for 


opportunities of drinking 
billiards, of many relaxatio: 
on every hand. Ifa man or q w 
wishes some kind of recreation oy tre 
—does not care to go to church, Je 
more than once a day—he or sh 
forced to some one of the places 
ing of which you think would 
the direful consequences of Openin 
library or the gallery. The 
quite independent of the galle 


to close them, too; they would «; 

open on the sly. But, it you ar 
them hermetically on Sunday—then wy al 
Suppose that libraries, galleries pot 
bar-rooms, _Lilliard-rooms, saloons ao 
resorts of ha A kind were absolutele 
closed on Sundays, so that out of pe 
homes there were nothing but the 
‘Churches and the streets to which = 
could repair—what would be the effect? , 
| This question exposes another fallacy of 
the Sabbatarian argument. It Implies th: t 
people would go to church if they bad a 
, other places to go to on Sunday But 
apart from the worthlessness of “churel. 
going for such a reason, it js “a 





’ again not 
_ true. On the contrary, in the degree that 
churchgoing became in this mianuer coer 


cive or compulsory it woul 
odious, There would be a disastrous re 
| action against Sabbatarien eyranny Tha 
; holy day would become a hateful day In 
‘black shadow would chill all the week 
and the hostility to the gloomy despotism 
of worship would extend to the Beine 
worshiped. A Puritan Sunday makes ; 
Puritan God. The beauty of holiness, the 
joy of the sanctuary, the feast of ihe 
saints would wither and droop under 
—— as spring buds before an icy 
in 


i become 





NEARER HOME. 


BY PHOEBE CARY. 
One sweetly solemn thouvht 
Comes to me o’er and o'er: 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before; 


Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be; 

Nearer the great white throne; 
Nearer the crystal sea; 


Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaining the crown. 


But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight, 

That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 


Oh! if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be I’m nearer home 

Even to-day than I think, 


Father, perfect my trust, 

Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 

On the Rock of a living faith. 





(from Hawnis's “* Music and Morals.") 


GILMORE’S PROTOTYPE. 


In 1747 appeared Handel’s “ Joshua.’ 
The graceful air, ‘‘ Hark, ’tis the linnet’ 
still never fails to please. Haydn ob- 
served of the chorus, ‘‘ The nations trem- 
ble,” that only one inspired author ever 
did, or ever would, pen so sublime a con: 
position. The amount of recitative makes 
the oratorio heavy asa whole. In 1748, 
Handel, being then in his sivty-fourth 
ear, wrote the oratorio of “ Solomon”: 
etween the 5th of May and the 1th of 
June the oratorio of “Susannah”; be- 
tween the 11th of July and the 24th of 
ugust, toward the close of the same year, 
he prepared the Firework Music, which 
was played at night before tic kings 
palace in the Green Park. Let us hove 
that his love of noise was for once fully 
gratified. The music ended with the ex- 
plosion ofa hundred and one brass eu- 
nons—seventy-one six-pounders, twenty 
twelve-pounders, and ten tweaty-four 
pounders. There was no lack of hunting 
horns, hautboys, bassoons, kettle-drums, 
and side-drums, besides }:ss-viols innui- 
erable. Every one scems tv have been 
delighted; and when the magnificent 
Doric temple, under the superintendence 
of that great pyrotechnist, the Chevalier 
Servardoni, went off with a territic bang, 


and the king’s library was very neatly 
burnt down. When, in 1749, the Firewos 
Music was repeated at the Vauxls 
Gardens, by a band of a fiindred must 
cians, twelve thousand persons are said ' 
have attended. There was such a stop 
rage on London Bridge that no carriast 
could pass for three hours, and the r 
ceipts were set down at the fabulous sua 


of £5,700. 





Prom “ Harper's Magazine” for Juv) 
ORANGES AND LEMONS 1 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 
THE orange and lemon are and Wi 
probably continue to be the more prt 
able orchard trees in Southern Caliioms 
Sixty trees are planted to the acre, The 
come into bearing slowly ; but at ten! 
ing out the nursery trees, the lemon"! 
and I have seen 2,000 lemons or °9” 
oranges on a single tree at fiftecn yeas 
age. Now lemonssell in San francis 
$30 and oranges at from $15 to $ | 
thousand; and from the tenth year °* 
tree’s age, with good culture, irrigito2. 
and in a fit climate—that is to say, am 
anywhere in California south of Stock? 
—these trees are found in practice : 
yield, at the very least, $10 clear profit Pet 
tree, or $600 per acre, ‘This isa very OW 
statement—far below the present acti) 
yield of orange orchards in Los Ange’ 
and San Bernardino. I know 9 = 
orchard of nine acres, ne ve eee 
which has brought its owner A pas Lae 
annum, clear protit, for several yeats DiS 
One man’s labor suflices to keep a os 
order twenty acres of any of these “er 
But it should not be forgotten, that # 
these trees are the better for nn’ 
They grow better anc faster, aud on 
more regularly and freely; and the oranzé 


and lemon particularly will. | «@ Lot 
suaded, bear but poorly og eo 
though some people deny this. Califorsi 


skillful orchardist in Southern a 
now irrigates once in six weeks, " Kare 
course, plows after every irrigatlu?. oe 
no doubt that the frequent plow © 
reat help to the trees. There ate )°"". 
in California who imagine and asset" | ze 
the ground ought not to be )lowe ” 
otherwise disturbed in their state "> 
the dry season; but such men do 00!§*" 
ceed in farming there or elsewheve. 





LFrom “ Sertbner's Monthly” fer Jt! 
ORIGIN OF CADET GRAY. 


In the course of a conversativs with Of 
late General Scott, in_ the library <e 
Military Academy at West Point, ? |, 
summer of 1862, the veterau gave © 
writer the following account of the her 
of “ Cadet gray,” as the cloth wor” " 
cadets is called: ‘‘ While statione” 
Buffalo in the summer of 1814, Gti” 
Scott wrote to the quartermaster for?" " 
of new clothing 


1 for the yet 
Word soon came back that blue 





with much the same feeling that ar 
able and comfortable Easy-chair would 
watch from the Battery the embarkation 
of two men and a small dog in an open 
boat for Europe. And the Spaniards of 
—_ degree still follow the same fashion. 
Columbus is perpetually sailing from 
Palos on the morning of the 3d of August, 
1492; and the crowd on the shore still 
stare at him incredulously as an absurd 
fanatic. 

But on the other side of the question 


discovers a new continent He does not 
know precisely what he is to tind; but he 
does know that he must go. So, with the 
Sunday question, the opposition is com- 
posed of other religious persons and 
those who are cuiied liberal thinkers. For 
it will be seen that what is called the re- 
ligious community is not unanimous upon 
the subject. Both in the library and the 
academy it is understood that there were 
advocates of opening the doorson Sun- 
day who are of unquestionable “ stand- 
ing” in the religious world. Indced, the 
whole opposition proceeds upon a fallacy. 
The real argument against opening 
parks and gardens and libraries and galler- 





was used in the army, COU” 4 
be obtal d, owing to the stringency © 
the blockade and the embarz0 ane 
lack of manufactures in the county yi 
that there was a sufficient —_ a 
gray cloth (now known as ‘ Cone ar 
in Philadelphia. Scott ordered Dal 
made up for his soldiers, and ip ti cies? 
y suits they marched down age 
River on the Canada side, in the ge 


in July. __ 
early im der, looked upon them w ith ¢ 


tempt, when 


Trow ; then 
Week, and 
us Prevent 
and We shal} 
swamped by 

libraries and 


Smite it off, or his huge hand wit we" , poxo. 
ond drag us under!” > Will follow JROUESTED TO 

he reply to this is that it js oe 
because the argument forgets 7 = MATL, « = for = Numbers, in advanom 
situation. As a fact, the bad places ual “ oe a 
you think them, are alieady opene d ns “a sacs °" — 
gardens, the saloons, the café, the parks e & . cas & a = a acclas 


» Of dancing of | 
1S—are offered 


Sunday 
bus say, 
e is now 
the open. 
be one of 
iS the 
saloons are 
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library. And suppose you desi « i 
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it was thought success could go no furtler, [ 
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from the seed, or eight years from pis't 


bring 600 and the orange 1,(00 to thet. 


D ckipped on the top of my cone, O, ho! 
‘And the owl and the, rattlesnake laughed be- 


© dividuals; supreme, in the fact that these 


morning of — vb 

eeddale, who with — + 
ae had skirmished with — oo 
day before, had reported that ¢ 1 ft 
only “ Buffalo militia,” and accounit - 
their fighting so well and driving et 
his intrenchments north of the open 
River by the fact that it was ws 
versary of American Independer vie 
stimulated them. On account © Yay 
tory won at Chippewa on ia 


2 ap 
chiefly by these sol ae on rat style 
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honor of Scott and his 
of cloth was oy -; 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether directed to his name or anoth- 
ex's, or whether he has subseribed or not —is respon- 
sible for the payment. 

Q—\te PeTeon orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pa? gil arrearages, or the publisher may contanue 
to gend itantil payment is made, and collect the whole 
whether the paper is taken from the office or 








coarts have decided that refasing i take 
ri j the post-office, @ 
apers and periodicals from 
poe and leaving them uncalled for, is prima } 
facie eviden ce of intentional fraud. 1 


not. 
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SOLILOQUY ; 
OF THE MAYOR OF PRAIRIE-DOG CITY 


ON THE ARRIVAL OF TIE EASTERN TRAIN, 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, si 


oO 


Iv’ all very well for you giddy ones, 
Popping in and popping out, 
Somersetting aud quite forgetting 
That there is aught to be worried about. 
Dance on, little dogs, have your day 5 
But I can’t take things in this lightsome way. 


ul 


Times are changed since I was young. b 
1 could frisk then a5 well as you, 
Out on the prairie, green and airy, 


Jolly and fat, with nothing to do. 


low. 


But, as I say, the times are changed. 
Storms came once in a season then; 
Now, for a wonder, regular thunder 
Bellows each morning at half-past ten. 
(Of course, I don’t carry a watch in my pock. 
I tell the time by the four-o’clock.) 
The owl, he says that it isn’t a storm. 
He has ears, he says, and he knows what 


he knows; 
And the passing thing is an owl on the 


wing— 


t 


foreign counties, but vg 
the territorial limits of 
tion? Has it the priwer 
on its own soil, as qell 1 
it has not, then ‘we re 
oppressive sham $ and, if 
but will not exercise it, 
that it is worse than a sl 
jurisdiction, it ought to 
is there then any provisi 
tution looking to this en 


ni 
of all citizens in the sev 
he sees fit to change 
establish it in anothcr 


zens. 
anywhere, or as anyt 
Such is the plain and ¢ 
the language. Suppos 
teed right of a gen 


VOLUME 











We answer this que 


quoting the section wh 


the citizens of each s 


ted to all the privileges: 
citizens in the several ste 
lying theory of this pro 
states are not foreign tc 
that the people of the 
really one great nation 
which there are no alien: 
state boundaries and 01 
provision assumes & g¢ 
which, being once acq' 
localizes itself in any 0 
individual may remove. 
those fundamental priv 


ities which are the Co! 


atter he is entitled 1 
eges which are grant 
He cannot be 


lenied by state legis 
ng the days of slave 


fact at the South in re: 
citizens of the free state 
whether there is no red 


nd no means of corre 
f the Constitution. Iftl 


committing the offense 


1e wrong—as, of coursé 


then it is the duty of th 
ment to do 0, not by u 
ish a state considered a: 


y laying its hand upot 


acting under state aut 
section of the Constitut 
the right to enforce the 
ing a common citizensh 
legislation. 
respect to the section ' 


It claimed 


he rendition of fugit 


Supreme Court decide 
valid. 
right to see to it thi 
clause of the Consti 
spected throughout tl 
protection the clause | 
mate for Congress to | 
this would have been 
colored citizens durin: 


If so, then it 1 


A monstrous owl, with a hooked nose, ery if slavery had n 


Which sbricks aud cries Tu-whoo-whoo- 


whoo! 
Wherever it gocs, as an owl should do. 


My other lodger don’t agree. 
He has heard it rattle and hiss and spit, 
He has seen it writhe like a thing alive. 
*Tis a snake, he says, his word on it— 
A mile-long snake, witb a fiery eye 
And a tail that rattles as it goes by. 


But I do not think with the rattlesnake, 
‘And I do not heed the sleepy owl. 
Full of aistrust, us & umyor must, 
Elected by a unanimous howl, 
eit on my house, and I watch the sky 
For signs of the tempest passing by. 


And I think, if this isn’t the worst to come, 
If the climate, which once went ycar by 
year 
Without deranging, should go on changing, 
Till the whole of life should become one 
fear 
Of the storm, which every hour or two 
Should whirl past, bellowing ‘* Tu-whoo- 
whoo, whoo!” 


Or, what if it shouldn’t go by atall, 
But hovered and stooped above the plain, 
And, without pity on mayor or city, 
Peppered both with a leaden rain ? 
I suppose some dogs would laugh even then— 
Good gracious! I hear the noise again. 





The fatal cloud—it comes, it comes! 
Down, doggies, down (do you hear me ?) 
straight ; 
Nip, Tuck, and Wigzle, Pretty and Priggle, 
Tshall read the Riot Act if you wait. 
The last tail vanishes, vanishes, 60! 
Thus saying, the mayor dived below. 








NATIONAL PROTECTION. 
BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Constitution of the United States 

b declares that ‘‘all persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the state in 
which they reside.” Over these citizens 
tt authorizes the General Government to 
exercise a jurisdiction at once direct and 
supreme—direct, in the fact that all laws 
enacted by Congress act upon them as in- 


Jaws are declared to be a part of “the 
supreme Jaw of the land.” Each citizen 
is firmly held in the legal grasp of nation- 
al law; and no state laws can change his 
relations thereto or diminish his responsi- 
Dility, Tie General Government does 
not, indeed, legis!ate for states, or assert | 
any jurisdiction over them, simply as po- 
litical organisms; yet it does legislate for 
the persons composing these states. It 
taxes them for its own support, and, if 
necessary, puts arms into their hands, and 
compels them to fight for its maintenance. 
It enforces its own authority over cach in- 
dividual of the whole people. The fact 
that one is a citizen of the state in which 
he resides docs not in any way release 
him from the higher fact that he is also a 
Citizen of the United States. As between 
the two forms of citizenship the national 
is supreme in the responsibilities and sub- 
jection which it involves. 

Among the duties which the Govern- 
ment of the United States owes to its cit- 
izens, that of protection is one of para- 
mount importance. If it claims to exer- 
cise authority over these citizens, then it 
should protect them in the enjoyment of 
their rights. If it has no power to do 
this, then it is an oppressive sham, wield- 
ing authority without affording protec- 
tion. If it has the power, but will not 
use it, then it is worse than a sham. No 
one doubts its power or its purpose to pro- 
teet its own citizens, if their rights are 
outraged in foreign countries. It will give 
them its written voucher of citizenship, 
and defend the rights which belong thereto. 
If ‘a foreign nation perpetrates an en- 
creachment upon these rights, it will de- 
mand redress, and, in the failure to secure 
it, make the encroachment a casus belli. 
Wherever an American citizen travels ina 





country. The fault w: 
tution, but in the fai 
Government to give it 


As a further answer 
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United States; nor sha 
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without due process ¢ 
any posoom within jf 
equal protection of th 
section of this amendm 
Congress shall have p 
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this article”” The te 
refer to what lawye! 
civil rights of men—a 
understood tin Amer 
is, hence, no ambiguit 
employed. These ci 
sessed by ‘‘citizens 0 
the amendment guaré 
encroachment by sti 
arms Congress with tl 
the guaranty good by 
tion. Congress is, het 
to enact a Civil Righ 


execution this constitu 
fining what it means, 
detail which shall | 
against it, giving the 
States jurisdiction for 


offenses, and providit 
alties with which to e1 
Amendment expressl 
gress shall have powe 
Congress, indeed, can 
yet it can punish i 
acting under state lay 
Constitution. 
Moreover, if a stat 
unable to secure to i 
ileges and immunities 
tion guarantecs to all 
United States,” ther 
ability is virtually a 
This condition of thi 
it becomes the duty « 
pose its power, and | 
American citizenshi; 
cesses and sanctio1 
object and such is th 
Klux law, which Det 
an eneroachment up 
which is fully authori 
tion of the United § 
respect to the infam 
pursuing their outra 
citizens, and unarres 
by state authority, 
knowledge of Congr 
dence, made acase i 
perative duty of the 
to reach forth its sty 
its protection to ‘4 
States.” Congress 
constitutional law 
more needful one. 
commended, and nq 
execution of this 1a 
to him for executiv 
would have been fa 
if he had suffered| 
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proteetion guarant4 
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As a stil! further 
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foreign land, he carries with him the na- 
tional guardianship; and, if a trespass be 
sommitted against his rights, the nation 
‘Will resent it, and see to it that justice is 
dome in the premises. Great Britain acts 
40 this principle in respect to her own 
subfeets, and so do all civilized nations; 
and to itthe United States form no ex- 
ception. 

How then does this question of national 
Protection stand in respect to citizens of 
Ad6 Vaited Staics, cot when waveling ip 














or all of them 
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